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White Cashmere Summer Hood. 

Tue edge of this hood is trimmed with black lace three-quarters 
of an inch wide, and with a bias strip of white cashmere of the same 
width. A pleated piece is sewed on at the middle of the top of the 
hood; this pleating is made of a strip of cashmere three inches and 
three-quarters wide, edged on one side with lace and a bias strip, ar- 
ranged in side pleats at the other side and sloped off from the middle 
toward. both ends to a width of two inches and a half. . To make the 
hood, cut of cashmere one piece from Fig. 6, Supplement, after join- 
ing on the piece turned down. Pleat the front edge of-this piece, 
bringing X on @, and sew the trimming on the edge of the hood, at 
the same time fastening down the edge of the material. Sew the 
pleated piece on the hood along the middle line given from the front 


Waite CasHMERE ScummMER Hoop. 
For pattern see Supplement, No. III., 
Fig. 6. 







For pattern see Supplement, No. IX., Figs. 18 and 19. 


edge of the hood to *; the edges of the pleat- 
ing which meet are covered with a bias strip. 
Set a cashmere bow on the middle of the front 
as shown by the illustration; a similar bow with 
ends covers the end of the pleating at the back. 
The ends of the bow are trimmed with lace. 


Embroidered Swiss Muslin Fichu, 
’ Figs. 1 an 


Tuts fichu is made of white pleated Swiss 
muslin, _ White lace two inches and three-quar- 
ters of an inch wide and needle-work Swiss mus- 
lin insertion three-quarters of an inch wide form 
the trimming. To make the fichu, cut of Swiss 
muslin two pieces from Fig. 18, Supplement, hav- 
ing previously joinéd on the piece turned down 
in the Supplement, and one piece from Fig: 19. 
Join the back and fronts according to the corre- 
sponding figures; sew the pleated Swiss mus- 
lin on the foundation ; trim the fichu: as shown 
by the illustration and partly indicated on the 
pattern; and. cut away the material under the 
needle-work and under the pleated Swiss muslin. 


In adjusting the fichu, cross the fronts and tie j Le Za fo 6 Gs Yi ail 


the ends at the back, as shown by the illustration. 
Black velvet ribbon with medallion, tied around 


t Swiss Mustiin Ficuv witn Risson TrmmMinc. 
the neck, with long ends behind. 


For pattern see Supplement, No. X., Fig. 20. 


































Swiss Muslin Fichu with Ribbon Trimming. 

Tins white pleated Swiss muslin fichu is trimmed with a side-pleated 
frill of the material, black velvet ribbon, and a black velvet bow. ‘To make 
the fichu, cut two pieces of Swiss muslin from Fig. 20, Supplement; cover 
these pieces with’ pleated Swiss muslin, join them at the middle of the back . 
from 28 to 29, edge the fichu with the frill, and cover the seam made by 
doing this with velvet ribbon. A bow. finishes the front of the fichu. 
ee cut away the Swiss muslin foundation under the pleated Swiss 
muslin. 








HOW THE UTOPIANS DISCOUNTENANCED LUXURY. 


HE Utopians, Sir Thomas More tells us, were resolved to destroy the 
taste for gold, silver, jewels, luxury, and fashion; to do away with all 
the lingering traits of barbarism. They made their commonest vessels and 
utensils of gold and silver, and used glass or earthenware on their tables; 






Fig. 2.—EmBromwerED Swiss Musiin Ficnv.—FRront. 
For pattern see Supplement, No. IX., Figs. 18 and 19. 


the precious metals were seen only in kitchens and out- 
houses. They made heavy chains of them to bind their 
convicts, and when they wished to mark out any mem- 
ber of the community as infamous and unfit to associate 
with his fellows, they hung great rings of gold in his 
ears, rings of gold on his fingers, rich chains of gold 
about his neck, a band of gold about his head, and pos- 
sibly a diamond breastpin on his tunic. He was then, 
set to work on the public roads. ‘‘ And thus,” says the 
accurate chronicler, ‘‘those metals for which all other 
nations labor, suffer, and sin, were looked upon as worth- 
less and contemptible by the wise Utopians.” 

Diamonds and pearls they gathered sometimes by 
chance, and cut and polished them. They then used 
them to deck their young children, and to serve them 
for playthings. The young Utopians were at first de- 
lighted with the glittering stones. But.when they came 
to years of discretion, and saw that none but children or 
convicts wore such cheap ornaments, they threw aside 
their diamonds with their other toys, and would no more 
wear them than play with marbles or puppets. Only the 
infamous who had plundered the public treasury or de- 
frauded their neighbors were condemned to glitter in 
precious stones, and to be marked out by their profusion 
of worthless decorations. 

Once the embassadors from a distant land camie to 
Utopia. They were barbarians, unacquainted with the 
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own land, wore robes of cloth 
pk age with great chains of gold hanging from 
their necks and ears; with brooches, and a tiara 


livery to which the Utopians condemned their 
convicts. It would have done a man’s heart 
good, says our narrator, to have seen how proud- 
ly they displayed their peacock’s feathers, and 
fty became their carriage when they com- 
pared their own gallant apparel with the poor 


their folly. ‘‘Loke, mother,” said one acute 
young Utopian, “‘ how great a lubber doth yet 
wear peerles and precious stoones, as though he 
were a litel child stil. But the mother—yea, and 
that also in good earnest—Peace, sone, saithe 
she, I thinke he be some of the ambassadours’ 
fooles.” It does not seem, however, that the Uto- 
pian ideas had much influence upon their con- 
temporaries, and the courts of Henry VIII. and 
Elizabeth persisted in wearing the most costly 
attire. 











MERIDIANS. 
By HARRIET PRESCOTT SPOFFORD. 


Wuen, on the breast of the mysterious rivers 
That die upon the desert, the first ray, 

Stealing across long levels, smites and quivers 
Upon a folded lotus, far away, 

As the still stream slides, like an under day, 
Thousands flash open, scattering perfumes rare, 
And waxen white with worshipful display 
Strike statue-stiff the sudden traveler there, 
Enchantment on the tide and magic in the air— 


Then, in remoter regions of the west, 

Noon soaring o'er the other countries, still 

The great rivers lapse in grayness, rest 

Swathes the ancient forest, swathes the hill; 

The wild flower sleeps whose silent dews distill 

Upon the long, slow wind that every where 

Sweeps through the shadow of great darkness, till 

Some dreaming cloud high up in heaven grows fair, 

And blooms and flames, and all the splendid day is 
there! 
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HarPer’s WEEKLY contains ONE- 
THIRD more Reading Matter, a larger 
number of Illustrations, and is conspicu- 
ously better Edited and Printed than any 
other Illustrated Newspaper. Its circu- 
lation is more than DOUBLE that of any 
similar publication. 

t= The brilliant serial novel, “ Lorp 
KILGOBBIN,” by CHARLES LEVER, author 
of “That Boy of Norcott’s,” etc., was 
commenced in HARPER’s WEEKLY for 
June 17, 1871. 





Tae A Cut Paper Pattern, with illustration, 
of Boys’ Knee Breeches, Vest, and Jacket, graded 
to fit Boys from four to nine years old, will be pub- 
lished with our next Number, 

Te Our next Supplement Number will: con- 
tain a rich variety of patterns and illustrations of 
Ladies’ Summer Suits, Mantelets, Fackets, Blouses, 
Wrappers, Caps, etc. ; Children’s Suits, Walking 
Coats, and Aprons; Bathing Slippers, Caps, 
Sachels, etc. ; Belt Pockets, Skipping-Ropes, Grace 
Hoops, Battledoors, etc., etc. 





CHANGE OF PLACE. 


HE American: is the most migratory of 
all the varieties of the human animal. 
The very fact of his coming from remote re- 
gions, across a wide ocean, to this new land, 
proves him to have possessed a disposition 
to wander singularly distinguished from the 
more sedentary habits of the race from which 
he sprung. With this inclination to rove 
he reached a continent of almost boundless 
extent and variety, and finding unchecked 
freedom of movement, and ceaseless provo- 
catives to curiosity and enterprise, his early 
bias was so strengthened that his tendency 
seems to have become permanently migra- 
tory. 

In the earlier periods of our country a 
people with a restless desire for change of 
place might have served an essential part 
in the economy of this new world. They 
were necessary perhaps with their habits of 
shifting about to prepare the land for quiet 
occupation. As they moved on and on they 
cut down forests, dried up morasses, drove 
savage beasts from their lairs, and still more 





savage men from their hiding-places, and 
thus, pushing further and further away the 
dangers to health and life, gave increased 
security and happiness to the fixed homes 
of civilized communities. Some have doubt- 
ed, however, and among them no less a per- 
sonage than the philosophic MILL, whether 
this eagerness of our people to diffuse them- 
selves over the whole breadth of the Ameri- 
can continent has been favorable to their 
civilization. Extensiveness of dominion and 
immensity of wealth are not essential to the 
highest welfare of a nation. The United 
States especially, as it has no dangerous 
neighbors to fear, does not need to hasten 
the development of its resources of riches 
and material power. A gradual growth, 
during which each part has opportunity to 
unfold itself to its full extent without being 
encroached upon by the excessive spreading 
of another, is more favorable not only to 
beauty, but vigor. This is equally true of 
the plant, the individual, and the nation. 
The disposition to migrate of the early 
American seems to have impressed upon his 
descendants a hereditary tendency in the 
same direction. The instinct, as with some 
lower animals, remains, while the object has 
ceased to exist. There is nothing so char- 
acteristic of our countrymen as their fre- 
quent change of place, with no other motive 
than the love of change. It is seldom that 
an American continues to live in the house 
of his father, however it may be associated 
with the endearments of family affection 
and the happiness of his childhood and 
youth. He does not, in fact, long remain in 
his own house, though it may be in every 
respect adapted to his comfort, convenience, 
and means. He flits on every May-day to a 
new residence, and, to give variety even to 
change, occasionally makes in the course of 
the year a complete circuit of the hotels. 
This constant movement is, in many respects, 
much more injurious to the interests of a 
family than is generally supposed. The at- 
tachment to home, which has so powerful 
an influence upon the character of the young, 
is greatly weakened by a perpetual shifting 
of the objects associated with their early 
habits and affections. The old house and 
the familiar furniture are inseparably bound 
up in the memory of the child with his rec- 
ollections of domestic love, reverence, and 
happiness. They are the mnemonics of the 
heart, with which it is not safe to dispense. 
The love of change makes the American a 
great traveler, and traveling has certainly 
its advantages. Most of our countrymen, 
however, from their impatience of rest, lose 
much of the benefit of travel. They go with 
all the available speed of the steamship and 
railway across seas and continents, with no 
other object apparently than to return at an 
equally rapid rate of movement. Their first 
inquiry on getting to a place is how to get 
out of it, and no object in a foreign country 
seems to interest them so much as the finger- 
post. This kind of traveling may serve as 
a distraction to the listless idler, wearied 


with ennui, or to the self-tormenting hypo-- 


chondriac, absorbed with his own fancied 
ailments; but it is useless for any other pur- 
pose. It is not the travel which Lord Bacon 
says. “in the younger sort is a part of educa- 
tion, in the elder a part of experience.” 

This quick change of place, so character- 
istic of our traveling fellow-citizens, is not 
only profitless to the old, but harmful to the 
young. If parents are disposed to make 
whirligigs of themselves, and keep spinning 
all over the surface of the globe, and find 
the motion agreeable, there is no reason why 
they should not be permitted to indulge in 
it to their own satisfaction and the amuse- 
ment of the world. The caprice is costly, 
but cost is nothing to the American; and it 
so blinds the eyes that he does not see, but 
he is seen, which fis every thing to him. 
Children, however, want more or less fixed- 
ness of position for that regularity of disci- 
pline essential to a healthy development of 
mind and body. 

We can hardly conceive any thing more 
fatal to the best interests of children than 
the not uncommon practice of parents trav- 
eling constantly about with them. They 
are, no doubt, benefited, as their elders, by 
an occasional change of place. Their per- 
ceptive powers are awakened by new scenes 
and objects of interest; but it is seldom nec- 
essary greatly to widen the field of observa- 
tion of an inexperienced child. His hori- 
zon need not extend much beyond the walls 
of the nursery and the fence of the garden, 
with an occasional stretch into the fields and 
country on a holiday excursion. Most young 
children, while dragged along by their fash- 
ionable parents over the grand routes of the 
world, are bored with “sights” of all kinds, 
and are amused with precisely the same ob- 
jects as they would find at home. They 
will turn from Niagara to dabble in a pud- 
dle, and prefer the sight of a hay-cock, with 
a chance for a romp, to a vision of the Jung- 
Jrau in all its glory. 

The ill effects of traveling upon children 
are, obviously, their necessary withdrawal 





from the steady discipline of the school, the 
excessive indulgence in the luxuries of the 
hotel tables, the association with the mis- 
cellaneous company of travelers of all kinds, 
the pampering of their worst appetites by 
servants and people of every sort, eager to 
ingratiate themselves with their parents, the 
excitements to which they are exposed, and 
the desultory habits which are the certain 
results of a constant change of place. 





MANNERS UPON THE ROAD. 
@t Emproving Pastures. 
Y DEAR SOLON,—I met John Naps the 
other afternoon as I was walking up 
Broadway, and he asked me to pass the next 
Sunday with him at his house in the coun- 
try. I gladly consented, although it is very 
easy to fancy a harder fate than that of pass- 
ing the summer in my rooms, with thick 
walls and various bachelor comforts, and 
with my grounds of the Central Park not 
very far away, and with my band playing 
two or three times a week, while I sit in the 
shade, and the owners of fine carriages and 
fleet horses drive by me for my amusement. 
Indeed, I am often very grateful to rich 
strangers for the pains they take to eritertain 
me. Yesterday I encountered Mr. Brum- 
mel, who had evidently been devoting a 
great deal of thought and anxiety to the 
shape of his coat and trowsers, and the color 
and fold of his scarf, and the hue and fit of 
his gloves, and to whom I am indebted for 
the prettiest and completest specimen of the 
coxcomb and fop that I have seen for a long 
time. Mr. Brummel had taken elaborate 
care to show me exactly how a gentleman 
ought not to be dressed, and the lesson was 
both entertaining and instructive. 

There are other friends who spare no ex- 
pense for my pleasure in yachts and horses. 
It is really touching to observe how freely 
they spend time and money to furnish me 
with a pretty spectacle of neat wagons fly- 
ing along smooth roads, or of graceful ves- 
sels skimming the bay. Their self-sacri- 
ficing generosity puts me to the blush; for 
I know that they can not see how beautiful 
their boats are, and they are so engaged in 
driving their horses that they can think of 
nothing else. All the beauty of the specta- 
cle is for me, who pay nothing, who have no 
care whatever, and who have only to sit 
comfortably in the shade and look. I have 
no anxiety about the health of my horses or 
the rigging of my vessel, because I own 
none. I am not torn with jealous fear lest 
my neighbor’s Curlew should outsail my own 
Lapwing ; for, whether Lapwing or Curlew be 
ahead, the scene is as fair to my eye, and my 
mind is at rest. I live in perpetual grati- 
tude to my kind friends, most of them per- 
sonally unknown to me, who provide this 
constant and delightful entertainment, and 
who spare me the slightest sense of responsi- 
bility, even of enjoyment, by not knowing 
whether I enjoy or not. 

John Naps is not precisely one of this 
great multitude of benefactors, because he 
was evidently very anxious that I should 
enjoy his beautiful little place, and, indeed, 
who could help enjoying it? To a great 
many it is, of course, what the fast horses 
and fine carriages and yachts are to me; 
that is, itis a pleasure imparted without his 
consciousness. For I have no doubt there 
is many a passenger along the dusty road 
who has been, as it were, roughly thrust out 
by the high blank fences and dead -walls 
around many noble country places, and who 
comes upon the bordering shrubbery and 
pretty green and flowery glimpses of John 
Naps’s place as to a warm personal welcome 
and a salutation of sympathy after a stern 
rebuff. And yet the glimpses which the 
place gives to every wayfarer do not destroy 
its seclusion. As with a person of urbane 
aspect, even strangers receive a pleasant im- 
pression; but it is only those who are ad- 
mitted to his intimacy who know how good 
he is. 

John Naps is not a rich man, and his place 
is small; but he says that a man who has 


an acre in the country may seem to be sole | 


proprietor, and have all the advantage to the 
eye, of a boundless estate. His neighbor’s 
line is very near him, and his own house 
is not far from the high-road. But when 
you have passed his gate and have advanced 
a few steps, and look around and behind, 
you seem to be already deep in the most syl- 
van retirement. He has so skillfully plant- 
ed trees and shrubs, and so deftly turned 
his paths, that, favored a little by nature, 
which has given him two or three fine trees, 
the mass of foliage is toward the high-road, 
and a neat hedge is trimmed so as to open to 
his windows and piazza the spacious lawns 
and picturesque groves of his neighbor. By 
a jugglery as honest as it is cheap and beau- 
tiful the domain of John Naps is immense, 
while he pays taxes only upon an acre or 
two. Then, when you look more closely, 
you see that his own immediate grounds are 
laid out with such breadth that nothing ir- 
ritates your eye or mind. They are not cut 





up, nor are they geometrically artificial. He 
has not great sweeps of lawn; but there is a 
long sloping piece of grass near the house, 
and that he mows and dresses so that it is 
the prettiest turf I know. There is ‘not 
ground enough for a flower garden, so he has * 
one or two borders with a few choice plants 
and superb shrubs in groups at the proper 
points. His place is his care. John Naps 
works at it a little every day. Before six 
in the morning I heard him with his hand- 
mower, and there are two or three hours of 
work in the evening. And when once you 
have such a little place in order, to keep it 
in order is not a great, if a constant, care. 

After dinner I sat upon the piazza and en- 
joyed every sound and every sight. I told 
him how delightful every thing was. He 
smiled, and said that it was all due to train- 
ing. “When I came htre, twenty years ago,” 
he continued, “this pretty place was a pas- 
ture, with those few trees. It was mere ma- 
terial. Nature had furnished earth, and a 
little variety of surface, and the trees, and 
if I were to have a pretty home I must fur- 
nish the rest. I learned here, as every where 
else, that nature only supplies the material ; 
she does not work it up. This place of 
mine, which, of course, I think with you, 
is exceedingly pretty—indeed, I should be 
ashamed if it were not—is, therefore, only a 
pasture plus aman. Nature gives the cray- 
on and the canvas; the man draws the pic- 
ture. And I often think, Mr. Bachelor, that 
what is true of my little place is true every 
where—that the man is indispensable if you 
would transform a pasture into a place.” 

John Naps, you know, is often considered to 
be a whimsical man; but there is sometimes 
a great deal of sense in his whimsies. For as 
he said this, and then relapsed into smoking, 
with a meditative eye, brooding upon his 
grounds, I thought of his wife, who was un- 
fortunately not at home. She is one of the 
most delightful persons you could see—full 
of sweetness and grace and thoughtfulness 
and knowledge. Yet she deals with all the 
imperfections that I am told every house- 
keeper encounters. Her “help” comes from 
the same offices with all other. The appli- 
ances of her kitchen and chambers are not 
different from those which are most familiar. 
But somehow the kitchen is peaceful. The 
most delightful dinners come out of it; not 
expensive nor in any way extravagant, but 
delicious, and in every sense most tasteful. 
And the same order reigns throughout this 
happy Warsaw. You look into one of the 
chambers, and you do not see ormolu nor 
curtains of costly lace, but you do see neat- 
ness, order, and exquisite taste; and, above 
all, that nameless grace which we call comme 
il faut—the essential, the as-it-should-be, ac- 
cording to some subtile spiritual perception 
of the fitness of things. Thus Mrs. John 
Naps’s household is a pasture plus a woman. 
Nature furnishes her the ordinary material, 
but she elaborates it within the house as 
John does outside, 

There is another lady’s household which I 
could mention, and which is an illustration 
of nature untrained. I forbear to mention 
the name, because I presume your own con- 
sciousness may supply it. When you enter 
the house there is the fatal air of confusion 
and untidiness. Nothing is in its place, and 
very many things are exactly where they 
should not be. There are very costly and 
very shabby pieces of furniture cheek by 
jowl. The muslin curtains are a little dirty 
and very much tumbled. There is fringe 
partially detached. There are even shreds 
of cloth and paper scattered upon the car- 
pet. The chairs are a little rickety upon 
their legs. They are all slight symptoms, 
but they are fatal. And when dinner comes 
the joint is too rare, or it is burned, the po- 
tatoes are watery, the cauliflower is hard, 
the spinach is stringy, the salt is a lump, 
there are spots upon the cloth; the whole 
feast is distasteful, although it is as costly 
as Mrs. Naps’s, and composed of the same 
material, and served in quite as expensive a 
service; and the cook and the waiter are 
not upon lower wages. And this character- 
istic pervades the whole house. It is a mu- 
sical instrument ajar, every where rattling 
and discordant, while one little turn of the 
screw would bring all into tone and harmo- 
ny. Itis the pasture overgrown with moss 
and brambles and twitch-grass. It is the 
mere material of nature—the pasture with- 
out the man. 

I go on and find that the principle is uni- 
versal. There are those who insist that noth- 
ing is necessary but what they call nature. 
Nothing, they contend, so bad as artificiality. 
True; but then nothing so indefinable as na- 
ture. For instance, learning is artificial. 
We don’t know the alphabet nor addition by 
nature. We must be taught—that is, our 
faculties must be trained. Why not apply 
the same principle to manners? I hear the 
manners of Oriana censured as not being 
natural, yet I find them exceedingly charm- 
ing. They are the result of training, indeed ; 
but training has greatly improved, or, if you 
prefer, developed nature. Bruscha, on the 
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contrary, is a child of nature. When I draw 
my chair near to hers, and we become inter- 
ested in conversation, she does not hesitate 
—in her earnestness—to put her feet upon 
my chair, and to fling herself backward, roar- 
ing with laughter, when she is pleased: Her 
voice is loud. She contradicts me flatly; 
she puts her arms akimbo; she scratches her 
head; she thrusts out her foot. These are 
purely natural manners; but do you not 
think that they would be improved by a lit- 
tle training? If they were more artificial, 
as we call it, would they not be more tru- 
ly delightful? Is not a lady who has care- 
fully trained herself to speak low, to govern 
her movements gracefully, to dress with a 
thoughtful regard to taste and beauty, a 
hundredfold more pleasing than the excellent 
daughter of nature whom I have described ? 
She, indeed, is the mere material that nature 
offers ; she is the pasture wholly unimproved. 

NordoI admit, my dear Solon, that the wild 
pasture which John Naps bought twenty 
years ago is more truly nature than the beau- 
tiful place which his taste and skill have 
made of it. His wife is not only natural, but 
natural in an infinitely pleasanter way than 
the hoyden or the wild woman of whom I 
spoke. The diamond burnished and set is 
not less a natural product than the diamond 
in the mine. Training clears away the ref- 
use, the dross, the blur, and leaves the es- 
sence purified. Cultivation develops a high- 
er nature. It is the art which transforms 
the block of marble into the statue. The 
person who declines to cultivate pleasing 
manners because they are artificial might as 
wisely refuse to cultivate his mind because 
he would not interfere with nature. If John 
Naps had been of that opinion, that lovely 
home of his would be a pasture to-day. He 
might ask a cow to pass Sunday in it, but I 
don’t see why he should ask me. 

Yours, dear Solon, 
An OLD BACHELOR. 








NEW YORK FASHIONS. 


CAMBRIC AND CALICO DRESSES. 


OW shall we make calico and cambric 
dresses prettily? is the inquiry of many 
correspondents. ‘The answer is easily given, as 
some of the most tasteful costumes both for 
house and street are made of these simple fab- 
rics,.and are, withal, so plainly made that they are 
not a terror to the laundress. In the first place, 
“much depends upon the goods selected. The 
preference is for American cambrics of the va- 
rious brands sold for 25 cents a yard, and the 
finer soft-finished cambrics, said to be imported. 
After these are the linen lawns at 25 or 30 cents, 
prized by many for their sheerness, while others 
object to them for the same reason ; and lastly, 
the ordinary prints at 15 cents a yard. In pat- 
tern the fancy just now is decidedly for stripes, 
and these, to make up effectively, must be dis- 
tinct and uniform, not of irregular widths. 
Black lines on white grounds are most used; 
then blue or brown. Undressed cambrics with 
soft gray grounds make up well, and do not soil 
readily; green and lavender do not seem to be 
in favor. For ladies who think themselves too 
tall for stripes there are polka dots, dashes, dia- 
monds, and Maltese crosses. These small fig- 
ures look best“when set at wide intervals. The 
cheapest prints are found this season in as good 
style as the finest cambrics. 

The purchase made, the dress is fashioned 
into a costume that serves alike for the house, 
and for morning walks in town or country. The 
most prevalent style has a box-pleated blouse- 
waist, or shirt, as it is now called, an upper and 
a lower skirt. The shirt requires two and a 
half yards of wide cambric. Tear off a width 
for each front, and a third width for the back, 
making them a finger longer than a belted blouse 
would be, as a drawing-string is used instead of 
a belt, and the ends of the waist are concealed 
beneath the skirt. Three box-pleats, each an 
inch and a half wide, are laid perpendicularly on 
one front, two such pleats and a hem on the oth- 
er. The box-pleat that forms the centre of the 
fronts is stitched on each edge like that on gen- 
tlemen’s shirt fronts ; the other pleats are merely 
sewed in the centre, and should be raised by the 
laundress after ironing. When pleated the shirt 
is cut out by a blouse-waist pattern, allowing it 
a trifle larger about the shoulders and armholes, 
as the shirt is more négligé than an ordinary 
blouse. ‘The sleeves are ample, coat-shape, 
slightly gathered to a square cuff that is a finger 
deep, fastened on the outside of the wrist by 
three buttons. ‘The collar is sailor shape, or 
else a standing band with pointed front. The 
buttons are of white linen, pearl, or else moulds 
covered with the material. .The upper skirt is 
quite long, with an apron-front width slightly 
gored, a side gore, and one or two full back 
breadths, as the wearer prefers it more or less 
bouffant. A drawing-string the entire length of 
the second side seam draws it up high on the 
hips, and drapes it, with the assistance of a few 
pleats behind. The edge is bordered with a 
bias band two inches wide, or else is cut in 

reek squares or points, and bound with percale 
the color of the stripe. The lower skirt has two 
such bands set above the hem. 

A costume of this kind, worn by a young 
blonde, is of blue striped cambric, with the sailor 
collar, the cuffs, belt, and bias bands of solid 
blue cambric. A white straw sailor hat, with 
blue ribbon band and long streamers, was worn 
with it. Ladies who are too stout for full pleat- 


ed waists cut a plain blouse, and stitch on bias” 


bands to simulate pleats. Ruffles detract from 
these simple dresses, but a flat pleating on the 
lower skirts looks well when the stripes are very 
fine. 

Ladies who have a nut brown silk skirt, or 
one of black silk, can vary their toilettes inex- 
pensively by wearing over them pleated shirts of 
linen lawn, buff linen, batiste, or striped cam- 
bric. For instance, with a dark brown silk 
skirt with two gathered flounces we have seen 
an upper skirt and shirt of white linen lawn with 
fine lines of brown. The box-pleats of the shirt 
were bound with brown braid (finest alpaca 
braid), as were the cuffs and collar; a bias 
band around the upper skirt was piped with 
brown; large brown buttons looped the over- 
skirt and buttoned the shirt, and the belt was 
brown belt ribbon. ‘The hat was white English 
straw trimmed with brown gros grain and ostrich 
tufts. A buff linen skirt and over-skirt, with un- 
der-skirt of brown silk, forms a pretty traveling 
dress. White Victoria lawn over dresses made in 
this way are worn over black silk, and the fan- 
cy for pieated waists is so great that fine grena- 
dine is also gotten up after this plan. Shirts of 
white linen striped with black, such as is sold for 
75 cents a yard, are worn with two skirts of black 
silk or of alpaca, and also with gray skirts. The 
neck-tie is a black lace barb or a sailor knot of 
black silk cut on the bias. 

A regular polonaise costume is the next de- 
vice for washing fabrics, but is rather elaborate. 
Both the polonaises found among our cut paper 
patterns are used as models for these suits, and 
also the Marguerite polonaise lately described. 
A stylish costume prepared for Newport is a 
Marguerite polonaise of white linen striped with 
black, worn either with a black silk skirt or with 
one of the linen trimmed with kilt pleating. The 
polonaise is exquisitely draped simply by a draw- 
ing-string in the seam that can be loosened when 
the garment is washed. The edge is vandyked 
and corded with black linen. The entire front 
is buttoned by large flat buttons of white linen 
with a black embroidered centre. 

A novelty this season is the Yosemite cloth 
for polonaises. It is a sort of cretonne, with 
thickly twilled stripes as glossy as satin, is very 
durable, and is in white, buff, and gray. The 
polonaise is trimmed with fringe or lace of the 
color of the goods. It is looped on the sides 
with bows of black velvet, and worn over a brown 
or black silk skirt. Suits of heavy undressed 
linen, dark brown or gray, are made with a Mar- 
guerite polonaise and a skirt of the same. Broad 
kilt pleating extends up the skirt far enough to 
give the effect of a skirt made entirely of 
pleats. 

At the Fordham races some leaders of fashion 
wore ‘‘ Dolly Varden” costumes of the gay cre- 
tonnes lately described. One worn by a brunette 
was a buff ground, with large chintz figures of 
brilliant colors, made with a polonaise trimmed 
with écru lace and black velvet; others had 
black or white grounds, with gay-colored flowers 
and palm leaves. ‘The polonaise had revers in 
front, was without drapery behind, and was 
trimmed with white duchesse lace and Swiss 
muslin pleatings. Wide-brimmed Leghorn hats 
were worn with cretonne suits. 

For wrappers of wash goods there are several 
designs, the best of which is the slightly loose Ga- 
brielle, worn with a belt or without it. Two or 
three narrow ruffles are used to trim these wrap- 
pers, instead of the wide Spanish flounce extend- 
ing down from the knee. The cut paper pattern 
of a gored wrapper, illustrated in Bazar No. 5, 
Vol. IV., may be used as a model for calico 
wrappers by omitting the fullness added in the 
back breadths. Watteau wrappers are still worn, 
but they are rather complicated for home manu- 
facture, and are heavy-looking for summer 
fabrics. 


REFRIGERANTS. 


Among their very useful stock the furnishing 
houses show a variety of refrigerants most de- 
sirable at this season. First there is a cabinet 
refrigerator, called the Zero milk, wine, and 
water cooler. It is small enough to be portable, 
will hold fruits, butter, etc., and is most useful 
in sick-rooms, offices, the nursery, or for fami- 
lies who board. ‘The cost is from $15 to $25. 
Still smaller than this is the Saratoga cooler, 
with a reservoir for ice at the bottom, and a shelf 
above for a bottle of wine: price $8 or $10. 
The Newport cooler is larger, with a provision 
chamber below and an ice tank above. ‘The 
Niagara is the newest of the miniature refrige- 
rators. It has a drawer behind for holding the 
ice. Another late improvement is the Congress 
cooler, round and high like an ordinary water 
cooler, but with a separate apartment for ice. 
This economizes the ice, and the water is free 
from its impurities, yet cold enough to be health- 
ful. There is also a basin at the top for fruit or 
wine. ‘There are five sizes of the Congress; the 
first, holding four gallons, costs $8; the largest 
contains twelve gallons, and is $24. 

One of the best refrigerators for family use 
has also the suggestive name of Zero. ‘This is 
constructed on an excellent plan. ‘The ice is 
placed in the centre, separate from all the other 
chambers, that no hot air may reach it to thaw 
it; nor can it communicate to the provision 
apartments the moist air that promotes decay. 
A wine and water cooler is attached to this re- 
frigerator. In grained oak these cost from $20 
to $55. Very handsome ones in black-walnut 
are from $50 to $75. 

-Newly patented freezers do away with much 
of the apparatus and labor formerly required for 
making ice-cream. The simple freezer has a 
wooden pail-for the ice and salt with an inner 
cylinder for cream. Turning a crank one way 
makes the cylinder revolve in the ice, while by 
turning it in the opposite direction the beater 
dashes the cream, and a scraper removes the 





frozen cream from the sides of the tin. Thus 





the cream is frozen far more rapidly and smooth- 
ly than if the cylinder were stationary. 

For information received thanks are due 
Messrs. A. T. Stewart & Co. ; ARNOLD, Con- 
STABLE, & Co.; Witson & Greae; E. D. 
Bassrorp; and A. M, Lester. 











PERSONAL. 


Mr. Hiram Srstey, of Rochester, a gentle- 
man who, at an early day, seeing the prospect- 
ive value of the electric telegraph, invested lib- 
erally, and thereby became possessed of many 
shekels of gold, has given Cornell University 
$10,000 for the equipment of the department of 
civil mechanical engineering. Another gift of 
$30,000 to the college has just been made, from 
a@ source not yet announced. 

—The Duke of Argyll has plunged into the 
autograph business—going so far as to pay $5000 
to an intellectual Dutchman for a choice lot of 
people who made some stir in the world in the 
sixteenth century. 

—The Princess Saum-Satm has offered 5000 
francs for the body of her late husband, who 
was killed in a cavalry charge at the battle of 
Gravelotte. The Princess was originally a bal- 
let-dancer in this country, but on entering the 
holy estate of wedlock became one of the best 
of wives, and contributed largely to her hus- 
band’s prosperity. During our late ‘‘miSunder- 
standing” the Prince was an officer in the bri- 
gade of General SICKLEs. 

—Mary ANN Morse, who died in Natick, 
Massachusetts, nine years ago, left certain as- 
sets for a public library in that town. The 
amount realized and now available for that pur- 
pose is about $40,000. 

—WEsTON is a man of whom it may be right- 
ly said he is ‘‘known by his walk rather than 
by his conversation.”” His recent feat of tramp- 
ing 400 miles in less than five days, without re- 
sorting to the use of any stimulants whatever, 
is a point which the advocates of total absti- 
nence can and ought to make special use of. 

—In the Book Concern case Rev. Dr. CaRL- 
TON testified, the report says ‘‘ very reluctantly,” 
that he was a director in the Shoe and Leather 
Bank, in the Home Life-Insurance Company, 
and in an oil company, an alderman in Elizabeth 
City, trustee of a church in the same place, and 
trustee of the Genesee College. Judge Reyn- 
OLDs proposed to inquire further into his secu- 
lar pursuits, but CARLTON declined to answer, 
as he did not want his private affairs “‘ pried into.”’ 
Nevertheless, doctor, the Methodist public will 
pryintothem. They willask whether, with such 
a multiplicity of occupations, you can give the 
necessary attention to the publishing interests 
of the Church ?—Brooklyn Eagle. 

—The editor of the Boston Post, one of the 
most fascinating of men, quotes as follows: 
“The newest charm is in the form of a compass, 
and about the size of a cent;’’ and adds the re- 
mark that ‘‘the oldest charm is in the form of 
an encompass, and about the sighs of assent.’ 

—Gencral SpinNER, Treasurer of the U. 8., has 
aye abroad in quest of health, though it is hard- 
y to be expected that he will ever get entirely 
over the effects of that signature of his. When 
in London, a few weeks ago, he called on the 
ROTHSCHILDS, and, after waiting an hour or 
more in the antechamber, took his ’at and left. 
He was soon overtaken by a clerk, who apolo- 
ae in behalf of the firm, — that they didn’t 

now who he was, and that if he would return 
he would be at once ushered into the presence. 
The General declined, and remarked to the young 
man that the ROTHSCHILDs could go to—a place 
that is really quite low down—quite low. 

—In gathering from journals published in ev- 

ery section of the country the material from 
which this department of the Bazar is prepared 
we are struck with the number of extremely 
aged persons living in the North, South, East, 
and West. No particular region seems to enjoy a 
pre-eminence for longevity. In Portland, Maine, 
resides Mrs. ANNA PLACE, who has attained to 
102 years. She is the widow of a Revolutionary 
soldier who served throughout the war, and she 
now receives a pension from the government. 
Her mental and physical faculties are perfect. 
The strange thing about the old lady is that she 
does not believe in an existence beyond the 
grave. 
—To say that the handwriting of Mr. GREE- 
LEY rivals in gree and elegance the lines of the 
engraver would be conspicuously inexact. It is 
not surprising, therefore, that in writing an al- 
lusion to ‘‘ ANNA DIcKINson’s lecture on Joan 
of Arc,”’ the compositor set it up, ‘‘ Any Dutch- 
man can’t play a jew’s-harp.”’ 

—Professor AGassiz proposes fresh explora- 
tions in the field of science. In company with 
Dr. H111, the former president of Harvard Col- 
lege, he will go around Cape Horn in the new 
Coast Survey vessel just launched at Wilmington, 
and which is intended to make a detailed survey 
of the Pacific coast of the United States. 

—Lovis NAPoLEon has had in London, since 
the surrender of Sedan, a newspaper organ called 
La Situation. It approves the destruction of M. 
THIERS’s house by the Communists, who, by-the- 
way, to render more imposing the lesson in- 
volved in the fall of the Column of Venddme, 
burned at the foot of the fallen monument M. 
TuieRs’s “History of the Consulate and the 
Empire.” 

—Lord BrovueHam’s second volume, soon to 
be published by the Harpers, will be largely 
devoted to the affairs of Queen CAROLINE 
(wife of the Prince Regent) and her trial. His 
lordship was the principal counsel for the lady. 

—Although every newspaper in the land has 
had more or less to say about the vast fortune 
of Mrs. General GAINEs, none has stated the fig- 
ures. It has finally been ascertained that that 
which she claims is assessed on the tax-books 
as being of the value of about $20,000,000. 

—It did not use to be greatly the fashion for 
the nobility to fraternize socially with simple 
talent, but that sort of thing is coming in, judg- 
ing from a cablegram, which says that on June 15 
the Duke of Argyll, Marquis of Lorne, Princess 
Louisz, Sir HENRY RAWLINSON, and others at- 
tended the reception of the American artist 
BrapDForp at the Langham Hotel. 

—General CLUSERET, for whose existence the 


* Versaillists deemed there was no further neces- 


sity, was not a Frenchman, after all, some say, 
but an Irishman, educated for a priest, and a bad 
Irishman at that. Being in Italy at the time of 
the Garibaldian expedition, he plunged into that. 
While in this country he was generally in some 








sort of debatable business, and was in the Fe- 
nian troubles in Ireland before he went over to 
join in with the Communists. He was always 
a turbulent style of man. 

ae the princesses of Europe the Em- 
ress of Russia and the Princess FREDERICK 
JHARLES are the best painters, the Princess of 
Wales the best pianist, the Queen of Holland 
the best poet and author, the Empress of Ger- 

many the best conversationalist, the Empress of 
Austria the best-looking, and the Queen of Den- 
mark the best housewife. 

—The fiancé of Miss Nixsson, M. Rouzanp, is 
a modest, manly, intelligent young gentleman, a 
broker in Paris before the war between France 
and Germany, and during the siege did duty on 
the ramparts of the city. With its fall and the 
rise of the Commune, the commercial marts of 
London attracted him thither; but there was 
another attraction here, and he came, and it is 
said will engage in business in New York. His 
other engagement with the charming cantatrice 
is a little matter which they talk over between 
themselves. 

—Mazzini says that when the ex-Emperor 
NAPOLEON permitted the ‘‘ Marseillaise”’ to be 
sung at the breaking out of the war with Prus- 
sia, the fire of the words departed, and the spirit 
of the hymn was lost forever. 

—When James Russert Lowe tt, the poet, 
was last in Rome a mendicant monk met him in 
the Corso one day, and asked for a contribution 
to repair a monastery. ‘‘ You should not ask 
me for aid,’’ remarked Lowe rt, “for I am a 
heretic.’ ‘*That makes no difference,’’ replied 
the astute friar; ‘‘your money is orthodox.” 
The poet appreciated the witticism, and donated. 

ir THoMAs Harper, a former Lord Mayor 
of London, ‘‘ cast his bread upon the waters’’ in 
this wise: In his will he devised that the rental 
from two fields in Bloomsbury should be devoted 
to the education of poor boys in Bedfordshire. 
At the time of the bequest the value of the land 
was $200 a year. Now it is $400,000, and at the 
end of the present lease will be about 4 °00,000. 

—HEnri RocHEFort, by the recent deati: of his 
father, has become a marquis. The old geutle- 
man was the exact opposite of his son in poli- 
tics, and died in penury. The mother of the 
present marquis was a well-known pastry-cook 
named More... And of such is the nobility of 
France! 

—Mrs. J. MEREDITH READ, wife of the United 
States consul-general at Paris, was in Paris dur- 
ing the recent bombardment, and was so fright- 
ened that she hid in a closet in the rear of her 
residence after the front part of the house had 
been shelled to pieces. (Mrs. READ was a Miss 
PuMPELLY, of Albany; and avery intelligent and 
charming lady she is.) 

—The Duke of Edinburgh is to wed the Prin- 
cess THYRA, the youngest daughter of the King 
of Denmark. He is not what may be called a 
first-class, estimable young man. On the con- 
trary, he is said to accept valuable presents and 
make cheap ones, and to do various things quite 
too naughty to be printed in this column. He 
is heir-apparent to the Duke of Saxe-Coburg- 
Gotha, and it is understood that the 8.-C.-G.’s 
have a poor opinion of the young man. 

—Of Marshal M‘Manon, who is just now the 
object of so much interest in Paris, this is told: 
When a colonel he had an altercation, on parade, 
with an officer, whom he threatened. The lat- 
ter drew a pistol, took deliberate aim, and fired. 
Fortunately the cap snapped. Without the least 
fear, the cool and impassible M‘Manon said, 
‘““Give that man fifteen days, salle de police, for 
having his arms out of order.” 

—Colonel HaMLEY, the author of the “‘ Battle 
of Dorking,” is a man who has written a few fair- 
ish novels, and who was a great friend of the 
South during our troubles. They tell this sto- 
ry of that officer and General Francis C. Bar- 
Low: The latter was in England after his brill- 
iant campaign with GRANT in 1864, and was re- 
ceived with great attention by London society. 
Dining one day at the same table with Colonel 
HaMLEY, the Britisher chose to consider the 
young Yankee general who sat by his side as 
a parvenu, and did not recognize him. But not 
long after, at a great review at Aldershott, the 
astonished HAMLEY saw BaRLow sitting among 
British generals and ministers and even dukes, 
and treated with great respect; and the next 
time he met the young American at dinner he 
was more than civil—he was effusive, he was 
| yen But BARLow was as blind then as 

IAMLEY had been before; he looked over the 
poor Colonel, and on either side of him, but he 
did not see him. 

—A correspondent of the Springfield (Massa- 
chusetts) Republican, writes as follows of what 
he has seen of Recorder Hackett’s precision 
as a shot: ‘‘I was on board the yacht Dauntless 
on a late yachting cruise. Mr. BENNETT was 
in command, with four invited guests, among 
whom were Recorder Hackett, of New York, 
and Mr. JoHn G. HECKSHER, of Newport. While 
at sea, and a heavy swell on, I saw Mr. HEcK- 
SHER take a clam-shell and hold it between hig 
forefinger and thumb, and stand at twenty-tw@ 
yards, or sixty-six feet, from the Recorder, whe 
had in his hands a Ballard rifle; and I heard Mr. 
BENNETT give the word to the Recorder—one, 
two, three—who then fired, and I saw the clam- 
shell break in numberless pieces, fragments 
striking Mr. HECKSHER on the hand and neck, 
just drawing blood. I then saw Mr. BENNETT'S 
valet hold a cork-screw in his hand, and at the 
same distance, and at the word, saw the Record- 
er shoot it out of his hand. I also saw the Re- 
corder kill a poke, flying, with his rifle, at sev- 
enty-one yards, nearly cutting his neck off, at 
Cobb’s Island, Virginia, and afterward saw him 
shoot two gulls on the wing. These feats were 
witnessed by upward of twenty persons.”” Thus 
much for the correspondent. The writer of this 
has seen Judge HackETT, after dinner, and by 
the light of a candle, shoot through the centre 
of an apple, held in the hand of a servant, at a 
distance of fifteen feet, and afterward has seen 
him snuff out the candle with a shot, at the 
same distance, without touching the lower half 
of the unburned wick or touching the sperma- 
ceti. 

—The Duke of Brunswick has the unhappiness 
to own so many diamonds, and is so anxious 
for their safety, that he keeps them guarded day 

nd night, and frequently starts from his sleep, 
Sreaming he has been robbed. The possession 

of his precious stones is such a fearful responsi- 
bility that he has little rest and no peace. In 
his will he has bequeathed all his diamonds, es- 
timated to be worth $2,000,000 or $3,000,000, to 
the late Prince Imperial. 
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brown silk in two shades. 
ing of the material and with brown worsted tassels. 
of the material and brown muslin lining two four-cornered pieces, each fifty- 
four inches long and sixteen inches wide. 
pieces in a point, sloping off the material there from both side edges 
at a distance of six inches from the lower corners to the middle of 
the ends ; and also slope off the lengthwise sides of each piece from 
the ends toward the middle, so that the width there is only eleven 
Sew each cashmere piece on a piece of lining, 
ieces with a pocket piece at each end. 
material and muslin lining one 
piece from Fig. 39, Supplement, and two pieces each from Figs. 
40and41, Baste the cashmere piece, Fig. 39, on a piece of net 
of a corresponding size, and braid this piece as shown by the illus- 
tration. Sew the piece thus ornamented, as well as the remain- 
ing pieces of material, on the corresponding pieces of lining. 
Face one side and one end of Fig. 39 with a straight 
strip of the material an inch and one-fifth wide. 
the soufflet pieces, Figs. 40 and 41, in a fold along each 
dotted line indicated, so that the material comes inside ; 
sew through the double material, at a distance of three- 
tenths of an inch from the fold, in a back stitch seam, 
and join both pieces of Fig. 41 from 45 to 46 and from 
46 to 47. Also join each piece of Fig. 41 with Fig. 40 
from 41 to 42 and from 42 to 43. Sew the soufflet 

ieces thus joined to the pocket piece, Fig. 39, accord- 
ing to the corresponding figures; the still free edge of 
Fig. 40, however, must be faced with a strip of the 


inches and three-fifths, 
and furnish one of the lined 
For each pocket piece cut o' 


material. Bind the pocket pieces, and at the same time the edges 
of the soufflets, all around with light brown worsted braid three- 
fifths of an inch wide, and ornament this binding with point Russe 
embroidery as shown by the illustration. 
at the outer edge are worked closely in button-hole stitch. Sew the 
still free side of the soufflets on one end of the upper part 

of the bag. Having sewed a similar pocket on the other 

end of this part also, cut a slit fourteen inches 5 

and two-fifths long in the middle of the bag, 
sew light worsted braid along the slit, orna- 
ment the braid in point Russe (see illustration ), 
and bind the edges of the slit with dark 

brown worsted braid. Join both sides 

of the top of the bag with the under 

part with a cording of woolen rep. 

Join both parts of the bag at 

the pointed ends by a strip of 

muslin of the requisite length 

and four inches and four-fifths 

wide, and cover the lat- 

ter on the outside with a 

puffing of woolen reps. 

This puffing consists of : 

a straight strip forty-six 

inches long, six inches 


and four - fifths 
wide at the mid- 
dle, and sloped 
off at both sides 
toward the ends 
to a width of two 
inches. Gather 
one side of the 
strip in the req- 
uisite manner, 
so that a head- 
ing two-fifths of 
an inch wide is 
formed there ; 
the other side of 
the strip is ar- 
ranged in box- 
pleats two-fifths 
of an inch wide. 
Cover the seam 
made by sewing 
on the box-pleat- 
ed side of the 
puffing with dark 
brown worsted 
draid three-fifths 


ef an inch wide, and or- 
nament the latter in point 


Russe. — Finally, 


through thedouble mate- 

rial of the bag, at a dis- 

tance of two ‘inches from each 

end of the slit, all around for a 

shirr, and run a piece of elastic 

braid eleven inches and one-fifth 

long, the ends of which are joined. 
Sew on the tassel. 
as shown by the illustration. 


Linen Garden Glove. 

Tus glove is made of gray linen cut in points 
at the bottom, and trimmed with bias strips and 
a fan-shaped bow of thé material. 
glove, cut one piece from Fig. 35, Supplement, and cut the 
thumb piece from Fig. 37, No. XVII., of the present Supple- 
ment. Sew up the pleat marked on the hand, and cut the 
Trim the hand as shown by 
the illustration, and partly marked on the pattern, sew it up 
from 82 to 33 and from 34 to 35, and sew in the thumb 
piece. Cover the joining seam between the thumb and the 


through each shirr. 


slits marked on the pattern. 


Embroidered Traveling Bag. 


‘Tus bag is made of brown woolen reps, A square pocket piece, braided 
with brown worsted braid, and furnished with a soufflet as shown by the 
illustration, is sewed on at each end of the bag. 
pocket pieces and the slit at the middle of the bag are bound with brown 
worsted braid; this binding is ornamented in point Russe embroidery with 
The bag is also trimmed at each end with a puff- 


The outer edge of the 


To make the bag, cut 


Cut the ends of these 


Linen GARDEN GLOVE. 
For pattern see Supplement, No. XVI., Fig. 35. 


The point Russe scallops 




















hand with a bias strip of the material. Face the slit on the under surface of 
the hand with a bias strip, and furnish this part with a button and button-hole 
for closing. Work the seams on the upper surface of the hand in point Russe 
with black silk as shown by the illustration. Arrange the gauntlet in pleats 

bringing X on @, join it with the hand along the slit, and sew a strip of the 
material to the under side. Cover the joined edges of the gauntlet and hand 
on the outside with the bow above mentioned. 


Nankeen Garden Glove. 


Tus garden glove is made of nankeen, bound with red worsted braid, and 
furnished with red worsted cord and red worsted tassels. To make the glove, 
cut of nankeen one piece each from Figs. 36-38, Supplement—from 
Fig. 38 with a double layer of material and an interlining of stiff linen. 
Cut out a piece for the thumb in Fig. 36 along the contour marked, 
bind the glove parts before joining them with braid, and work eyelet- 
holes in Fig. 38 as. shown by the illustration. Join the thumb piece 
from 38 to 39 by means of a back stitch seam, and sew it to the hand, 
according to the corresponding figures, with a double back stitch seam. 
After working the half-polka stitch rows shown by the illustra- 
tion on the hand, along the straight lines given on Fig. 36, Sup- 
plement, sew it up from 36 to 37 by means of a double seam, 
and join it with the gauntlet according to the corresponding 
figures and signs. Cut a slit along the double line on Figs, 36 
and 38, bind the edges of this slit narrowly with red. braid, and 
furnish the glove with a button and button-hole for closing. 
Finally, run cord through the eyelet-holes in such a 
manner that the cord crosses between every two eyelet- 
holes, as shown by the illustration, and furnish the 
glove with bows of red cord and red worsted tassels. 


Crochet Cover for Cushion, Tidy, etc. 
Tuis design is suitable for toilette-cu:hion covers, 
tidies, etc., according to the size of the cotton used in 
working it. ‘The original is worked with tatting cot- 
ton, No. 100. Begin at the middle rosette, which is 








































NANKEEN GARDEN GLOVE. 


EMBROIDERED TRAVELING Bac. For pattern see Supplement, No. XVIL., Figs. 36-38. 


ttern Supplement, . XVIIL, Figs, ° 
irate ee ee ee worked in. the following manner: Close a foundation of 12 st. 
(stitches) in a ring with 1 sl. (slip stitch), and on this ring crochet 
the 1st round.—Six times alternately 5 ch. (chain stitch), 1 sc. (sin- 
gle crochet) on the second following foundation stitch. 2d round. 
—On each chain stitch scallop-of the preceding round 1 sc.,_ 
1 sde. (short double crochet), 5 de. (double crochet), 1 sde., 
lsc. 38d round.—1 sc. on each sc. of the round 
before the last (the first round, passing the needle 
around the vertical veins of this round on the un- 
der side of the work), 6 ch. after each sc. 4th 
round.—Like the second round, but 
work always 7 de. on the ch. scallops 
instead of the 5 de. referred to in the séc- 
ondround. 5th round.—Like the third 
round; however, instead of the 
‘ 6 ch. given there, always work 
7 ch. 6th round.—Like the 
second round; but work 9 de. 
instead of the 5 de. Enlarge 
each ch. scallop of the 
seventh round again by 
1 st.; increase the de. 
of each scallop of the 
eighth round by 2 de. 
For the remain- 
der, these two 
rounds are work- 
ee ed in the fore- 
“ Br ee i : going manner. 





















































pe : 9th round.—Al- 
: N ; ways alternately 
: 1 ch., 1 de. on 
the two upper 
veins of each sec- 
ond following st. 
of the 8th round; 
instead of the 
first ch. at the 
beginning of the 
round, work 4 
ch.; the first 
Re , three of these 
: count as 1 de.; 


















































at the end of the 
round fasten to 
te the third of the 
3 ch. counting as 

1 de. with 1 sl. 

10th round.—Al- 

F ways alternately 

+ -ch., 1 sc.on the. next 

ch. of the preceding 

round. 11th round.—At 

the beginning of this 

round work sl. to the 

’ middle of the next ch. 

scallop, then always alternately 

8 ch., 1 se. on the middle stitch 

of the following ch. scallop of 

thepreceding round. 12th-17th 

rounds.—1 sc. on each ch. scallop of 

the preceding round, 5 ch. after eagh 

se. -18th-21st rounds.—1 sc. on each 

ch. scallop of the preceding round, 7 ch. 

after each sc. Surround the centre of the cover 
thus completed with small crocheted rosettes, 
which are ‘worked, each separately, similar to 
the middle rosette of the part just completed. Begin each 

rosette with a foundation of 10 st., close these in a ring 

with 1 sl., and then work the 1st round.—Five times al- 

ternately 3 ch., 1 sc. on the second following foundation 

stitch. Then the 2d round.—On each ch. scallop of the 

preceding round work 1 sc., 1 sdc., 8 de., 1 sde., 1 sc. 

Crocner Cover ror Torerre-Cusuion, ‘Tipy, ETC. Work two more leafleé circles in this manner; in the first 
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round of the first of these two circles, however, work 5 ch. for each leaflet; in 
the following round work on each 5 ch. 1 sc., 1 sde., 5 de., 1 sde., 1 se. ; enlarge 
the leaflets of the third circle in the same proportion. 
let of the sixth round work 5 de. as shown by the illustration, 1 ch. after each 
dc. ; work 3 ch. instead of the first de.. At the end of the round fasten to the 
8th round.—Always alternately 1 sc. on the next 
In working this round, fasten the rosettes to 
each other, as shown by the illustration, with 1 sl. each, and to the completed 


third of the 3 ch. with 1 sl. 
ch. of the preceding round, 5 ch. 














Campric Sacque with Lace TRIMMING. 
For pattern and description see Supplement, No. V., Fig. 11. 


counts 7.ch. and 1 se. on the middle stitch of a 
6th round.— 


ch. scallop of the preceding round. 


Work 2 de. divided by 3 ch. on the same ch. scal- 
lop on which the last sc. of the preceding round 
has been worked (in this, as well as in the follow- 
ing rounds, work 3 ch. instead of the first de.), 
* 3ch., 5 de. on the following ch. scallop of the 
preceding round, 3 ch., 2 de. divided by 3 ch. on 
the following’ ch. scallop, and 
repeat from *. At the end of 
this, as well as of each of the 
following rounds, fasten to the 





Fig. 2.—Gnros 
Grain MANTELET 
witH Hoop. 
Front. 


For pattern and de- 


scription see Suppl. 
fr 38. 


No. IL, Figs. 3%, 


third of the 3 ch. 
that count as first 
de. of the round 
with 1 sl., and 
work sl. to the 
middle of the fol- 
lowing ch. scal- 
lop. 7th round. 
—2 de. divided 
by 3 ch. on the 
first ch. scallop 
(this is the same 
scallop on the 


first stitches of ; 
which sl. have : 
been worked), ; 


* 4 ch., 10 de. (these are worked 
on the 1 ch. before the next 5 de. 
of the preceding round, on the fol- 
lowing 5 de. and the 1 eh. after the 
5 de. referred to), working always 


lly 


Fig. 2.—Gros 
Grain Hatr- 
FITTING SACQUE. 

_ Front. 
For pattern and de- 


scription see Suppl. 
No. VIIL, Fig i. : 





2 de. on each of 
the 2 ch. and on 
the middle de. of 
the 5 de., 4 ch., 
2 de. divided by 
8 ch. on the ch. 
scallop between 
the next 2 de. 
of the preceding 
round, and repeat 
from *. 8th 
round.— * 2 de. 
divided by 4 ch. 
on the ch, scallop 
between the next 
2 de. of the pre- 
ceding round, 5 


7th round.—On each 


centre of the cover also. 
Work five rounds of 
alternating ch. scal- 
lops, as shown by the 
illustration, on the out- 
er edge of the rosette 
circle thus joined with 
the completed centre; 
each of these scallops 


MLM tp, 


Fig. 1.—Gros Grain MANTELET WITH 


Hoop.—Back. 


For pattern and description see Supplement, No. II., 
Figs. 3%, 3°-5. 


ch., 8 de. on the middle 8 de. of the next 
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PLaIn AND PLEATED ORGANDY SAcQueE. 
For pattern and description see Supplement, No. IV., Figs. 7-10. 


BAD DECORATION. 


BUNCH of roses or a lap-dog painted in a slovenly way on the black japan 
of a coal-scuttle is as inappropriate a piece of decoration as ever was de- 
vised, and would spoil instead of improving the best-contrived coal-scuttle. 
Yet it is undoubtedly one of the most successful ideas in the whole range of our 
art manufactures, for there is hardly a drawing-room where there is not some 


such elegant work of art to be seen. 


this particular form 
of bad decoration : 
it arises entirely 
from a somewhat 
vulgar feeling, hid- 
den in the depths 
of our hearts, that 
there is something 
rather = common- 


Fig. 1.—Casumere MAntTetet with Lace 


TRIMMING.—BAcK. 


For pattern and description see Supplement, 


No. I., Figs. 1 and 2. 
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EMBROIDERED CAMBRIC SACQUE. 
For pattern and description see Supplement, No. VI., Fig. 12. 


ple, undecora- 
ted condition, 
it is necessarily 
sounsightly. It 
is a piece of fur- 
niture like an- 
other, and has 
its own incon- 
spicuous place 
in the chimney- 
corner; and if 
itis not an ob- 
ject we should 
single out for 
our admiration, 


=. it, at all events, 


does not ob- 


It is not difficult to trace the source of 


looking in a coal-scuttle which makes it suitable enough 
for a kitchen, but out of place in a drawing-room ; hence 
the introduction of the roses and the lap-dog, varied oc- 
casionally by a picture of a church by moonlight, is con- 
sidered to give great elegance to what would otherwise 
be rather an objectionable piece of furniture. 
good fire is one of the glories of our rooms, I can not 
see that a coal-scuttle is much out of 
place in them, even if we are obliged 
to have a black and unsightly object ; 
nor do I see that, when left in its sim- 


Now as a 





Fig. 2.—CasHMEre 
MANTELET WITH 
Lace Triumine. 


Front. 


For pattern and de- 
scription see Suppl., 
No. I., Figs. 1 and 2. 


S‘ trude itself on our gaze. But when 


it comes to be decorated with bad 
painting and tawdry gilding it 
forces itself upon onr notice as 
though it were some kind of ele- 


gant vase for 
holding __pot- 
pourri. Fortu- 
nately, however, 
for those who 
like and can 
afford hand- 
some furniture, 
there is a most 
simple way of 
making a coal- 
scuttle a really 
decorative ob- 
jectinamostap- 
propriate man- 
ner, and that is 
by making it of 
copper or brass 





Fig. 2.—Pou.t pa 


Sore Sacque. 
Front. 


For description see 


Supplement, 


and keeping it polished. Moreover, an admi- 
rably appropriate form of decoration might be 
applied (the idea is not my own, for IL 
have seen it done once in imitation of 
an old brass pail) by em- 
bossing the metal of which 
they are made with a kind 
of repoussé work. This 
might be very effective ; but 
it requires a real artist to 
do it well, and such are not 
easily to be found who will 
devote their energies to the 
beautifying of so humble an 
object. This instance of a 
painted coal-scuttle may, 
for all I know, be 
trite enough with 
writers on the re- 
vival of good art; 
but I have chosen 
it on account of its 
being an extreme 
case of inappropri- 
ate decoration. 
This incongru- 
ity which I have 
dwelt upon—this dis- 
connection of ideas 
between coals and 
roses or churches by 
moonlight —is not 
the only cause of the 
inappropriateness of 
that form of decoration as applied to objects of such ordinary use in our 
houses. We will suppose some suitable subject to be chosen for its em- 
bellishment ; let us say a landscape representing the mouth of a coal-pit, 





































10 de. of the preceding round, 5 ch., and 
repeat from *. 9th round.—> 2 de. di- 
vided by 4 ch. on the ch. 
scallops between the next 
2 de. of the preceding round, 
6 ch., 6 de. on the six mid- 
dle de. of the 8 de. of the 
preceding round, 6 ch., 
and repeat from *. 10th 
round. — * 2 de. divided 
by 5 ch. on the ch. scallop 
between the next 2 de. of 
the preceding round, 7 ch., 
4 de. on the middle 4 de. 
of the next 6 de. of the 
preceding round,7 ch., 
and repeat from >. 
11th round.—* 
2 de. divided by 
8 ch. on the ch. 
scallop between 
the next 2 de. of 
the _ preceding 
round, 8 ch., 2 
de. on the two 
middle de. of the 
next 4 de. of the 
preceding round, 
8 ch., and repeat 
from >. 12th 
ng: round.— > 2 de. 
: divided by 9 ch. on the ch. scallop between the next 2 de. of the pre- 
ceding round, 9 ch., 1 de. on the next 2 de. of the preceding round (to 
do this, pass the needle through the two upper veins which meet of both 
stitches, so that the 1 dc. of the 12th round comes on the middle of the 
2 de. referred to), 9 ch., and repeat from >. 





Fig. 2.—Gros Grain Sacque.—FROnT. 


For pattern and description see Supplement, 
No. VIL., Figs, 13-16. 


























Fig. 1.—Gros Gran SACQUE. 
Back. 


For pattern and description see 
Supplement, No. VII, igs. 13-16. 





Fig. 1.—Povtt pre Sore Sacque.—Back. 
For description see Supplement. 


Fig: 1.—Gros Grain Hatr- 
FITTING SACQUE.—BAckK. 


For pattern and description see 
Supplement, No, VIIL., Fig. 17. 
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If this landscape were well painted by a good 
artist, every one, I think, would agree that it was 
quite out of place on any thing so subject to rough 
usage as our coal-box; 4 fortiori, if it is badly 
done, it is still more out of place, for bad work has 
no business to be done at all; so that even if the 
roses and lap-dog were appropriate in one sense, 
they would not be in another ; they have no place 
on a coal-scuttle if well done, still less if they 
are ill done. I can, indeed, imagine a kind of 
painting which would be suitable, where the 
things oe apesie would be so simply and con- 
ventionally treated as to require only a skillful 
and intelligent workman to do the painting—a 
man not necessarily fitted for a higher kind of 
decorative art—such painting as we see in Orient- 
al lacquer-work : indeed, this simple form of dec- 
orative painting is the origin of all our modern ja- 
‘pan-work (witness the name); but the treatment 
of it has by this time become entirely debased. 
The incessant craving for novelty has led our 
workmen far away from the original idea, so that 
they imagine a bad imitation of a water-color 
drawing or a chromo-lithograph to be better than 
the broad and simple effects to be got with sober 
color and subdued gilding. Nothing but the 
name of this kind of work remains, and we must 
go back to the fountain-head if we wish to re- 
cover the spirit of the original. 





HUGH DAMER’S LAST LEGER. 
By MISS BRADDON, 
Author of “Lady Audley’s Secret,” etc. 





CHAPTER IV. 


We went to the races in great style, Hugh 
Damer driving a drag, with the majority of his 
masculine guests on the roof, and a merry party 
of ladies inside; Mr. Dashwood traveling in his 
handsome barouche with Laura, the county ma- 
tron, and one of her daughters—Laura a vision 
of loveliness, in some cloudy costume of mauve 
and white, under a big white silk umbrella. Ar- 
rived on the course, Hugh posted both vehicles 
in an admirable position for seeing the race, and 
then speedily disappeared with the squire and a 
good many of his friends. I, to whom the things 
of the turf were utterly indifferent, remained with 
the ladies, but was not the less anxious for him 
whose fortune depended so much on the hazards 
of the day. . 

I knew nothing of Damer’s engagements— 
what horses he had backed, or how the numerous 
events of the day were likely to affect him; but 
I heard from several quarters that the running 
was of an unexpected character, calculated to 
cause disappointment to the majority. 

Hugh came to us several times in the course 
of the day, and, though he talked and laughed 
with Miss Dashwood and the rest, and might 
have seemed to a casual observer to be in excel- 
lent spirits, I saw that in his face which boded ill 
for the issue of the day. He drank a great deal 
- brandy and soda—drank with a feverish eager- 
ness; but I noticed that he ate nothing all through 
the day. Isecured a seat on the box for the re- 
turn journey, anxious to know the worst, and at 


once, 

** Well, Hugh ?” I asked, in a low voice, when 
we were clear of the crowd, and bowling rapidly 
along a smooth high-road bordered with noble 
old timber. 

** Well, Fred, I told you about that rooted 
conviction of mine. It was pretty correct— 
that’s all,” 

*«Then the day has been a bad one?” 

** About as bad as it could be.” 

** But there’s to-morrow,” I said, with a faint 
attempt at hopefulness. 

**Yes; and my luck will be about the same 
te-morrow that it has been to-day, I have no 
doubt. Did you ever see any thing like the run- 
ning to-day? No man can stand against,.such a 
collapse as that. Ptarmigan won the Chester as 
easily as these four bays of mine could win a race 
against a coster-monger’s donkey, and to-day he 
let himself be passed by a plater. If I didn’t 
know the character of his stable, I could swear 
the brute had been got at.” 

‘*Was the day good for the ring or the pub- 
lic ?” 

**Oh, the book-men get the best of it, of course. 
None of the favorites won.” 

‘* Were you unfortunate in every thing ?” I 
asked. . 

‘*Yes, every thing. You don’t know the trouble 
it cost me to make my book, Fred. It was a great 
combination, which might have made my fortune 
—the last venture of a desperate man, who want- 
ed to redeem all by one great coup. But I have 
no further faith in it now. The campaign has 
opened with defeat. ‘To-day has been my Mos- 
cow; to-morrow will be Waterloo.” 

I tried to cheer him, in a few low words. I 
don’t think there was any thing but gloom and 
bitterness in his mind, but he had that natural 
pride which shrinks from the revelation of mis- 
fortune. He roused himself with an effort, and 
talked loudly and cheerily all the way home, and 
I doubt if any one upon the drag except myself 
suspected that he had been a heavy loser by that 
day’s work, 

And by-and-by at the composite meal, half 
dinner and half supper, which awaited us at 
Churleigh—a sumptuous banquet in its way, at 
which the men drank deep of Badminton and 
Moselle cup in huge silver tankards of the Geor- 
gian era, while the ladies sipped tea and coffee, or 
trifled with a glass of Cliquot—the gayest at the 
long oak table was the host, who led every peal 
of laughter, and said the best things that were 
uttered that night. We sat long and late, the 





ladies only retiring at midnight, Miss Dashwood 
declaring, as she bade her host good-night, that 
shé had never in her life spent so delightful a 
day. ‘‘I was always fond of races,” she said, 
with a deprecating air; ‘‘I suppose it is a per- 
nicious taste that is natural to a Yorkshire woman, 
but I never enjoyed any thing as much as the 
racing to-day.’ 

‘*] hope it is not the last by a great many that 
you will spend at Churleigh Wood,” Hugh said, 
with a strange smile. 

Late as it was when our party broke up that 
night, Hugh Damer and Mr. Dashwood were 
closeted together in the library for a full hour 
after the rest had gone to their rooms. I heard 
their voices as they wished each other good-night 
on the stairs, and heard my friend’s step as he 
walked slowly and heavily along the corridor 
leading to his own quarters. It was not like his 
accustomed footfall, and I knew that interview in 
the library must have been an unpleasant one. 

“* You’ve sold Churleigh Wood, Hugh,” I said 
to him, as we drove to the races next day. 

** Yes, old fellow, the deed is done. The old 
place is gone from me for ever and ever. There 
was no time to lose. I may want the money be- 
fore the week is out. The manufacturer was 
very liberal; has paid me a splendid price for his 
fancy; and the place is gone—and Laura’s chil- 
‘dren will play under the oaks I used to climb fif- 
teen years ago.” 

“*God grant they may be your children as well 
as Laura's,” I said. ‘I can not bear to think 
your birth-place is quite gone from you.” 

‘*Rather hard lines, wasn’t it? But a man 
must reap what he has sown, Fred, and I have 
scattered the evil seed with a free hand. I don’t 
deserve any thing better.” 

The next day was the Leger. That clean, airy 
little town, which is, in its normal condition, one 
of the quietest and dullest in England, brimmed 
over with human life, and rang loud with the buzz 
and clamor of innumerable tongues. ‘This great 
autumnal meeting is the saturnalia of the North, 
and, looking at it from the outside, a pleasant 
festival enough ; but I contemplated that noisy 
gathering with a jaundiced eye, and my heart 
sickened as I thought how the day might end for 
Hugh Damer. 

I was too anxious to remain with the ladies 
to-day, though Laura Dashwood, in a fresh toi- 
lette of pale blue and a dainty bonnet that was 
all forget-me-nots—as if that floral reminder 
were needed !—who could forget Laura, once hav- 
ing known her? —was lovely and fascinating 
e. ough to have held any man not bitten by the 
scc vion of the turf bound like a slave to the 
whe. of her barouche. I was very uneasy about 
my fr. 1d, and followed him every where, with the 
air of « meek Pylades dancing attendance on a 
very fiery Orestes—into the ring, into the pad- 
dock, and out into the pleasant stretch of turf on 
the other side of the course to see the horses take 
their show-off canter. 

‘““There she goes!” he cried; ‘* Baron Von 
Bourse’s Jezebel: the bay yonder with the small 
head—green body and pink sleeves. I wonder 
how many men’s hearts she carries at her hoofs! 
My future depends on her, Norris. I saw her 
win the Guineas. I’d put every sixpence I could 
stand upon Pasteboard—the bony gray that had 
been winning every thing in the autumn--and 
she flew by him like a bird. Look at her, old 
boy! By Jove, she’s a clipper! Isn’t it a grace- 
ful action? There was a confounded lot of rain 
last night, and the ground’s heavier than I like 
to see it. But I think she must win—there’s 
nothing that can touch her, to my mind.” 

‘* Not Conjuror, your great Yorkshire horse ?” 

**Conjuror is as fat as a pig.” 

‘*There's a brute yonder—with the jockey in 
black and crimson—that I hardly like the look 
of, Hugh,” I said, doubtfully. ‘‘He’s got a 
splendid stride. See what a lot of ground he 
covers!” 

**That!” cried Hugh, contemptuously; ‘‘a 
rawboned beast that never won a race in his 
life, unless it was some pettifogging plate at the 
Curragh.” 

We posted ourselves about a quarter of a mile 
from the stand, just outside the phalanx of car- 
riages, drags, wagonettes, barouches, family om- 
nibuses, landaus, Whitechapel carts, and the rest 
—posted ourselves at a point from which we could 
get a very fair view of the finish, Hugh standing 
on an old cask, looming gigantic above the rails ; 
I just in front of his knees. There was a cold, 
dead weight at my breast as the flag dropped and 
the hoarse, clamorous cry arose, 

“They're off!” 

The start was beautiful. For the first quarter 
of a mile you might have covered the field with 
a table-cloth. Then some obscure animal got 
away, and began to make the running. Then 
half a dozen more crept after him; then the fa- 
vorite, Jezebel, shot forward to the front, and 
took a lead which she held steadily till she was 
within something less than half a mile of the 
judge’s chair. 

‘* She wins !” roared that mighty chorus; ‘‘ the 
mare wins!” 

Hugh Damer clapped his hand on my shoulder 
—such a muscular grip—it felt like a hand in an 
iron glove. 

**God bless her!” he cried—not impiously, I 
hope; ‘‘she has saved Churleigh.” 

Alas! too soon had they cheered the victor. 
That rawboned plater of which Damer had spoken 
so scornfully came tearing over the heavy ground, 
with a thud upon the turf that was like distant 
thunder, and gained on the graceful Jezebel. 
There was cart-horse blood in him, I believe— 
nothing thorough-bred could have pounded over 
the clay like that. 

I looked up at Damer. OGod! what a white, 
agonized face I saw—-fixed and rigid—with the 
eyes glaring at the winner. 

** Good-by, Churleigh,” he cried, with a chok- 
ing sound, that was half laugh, half sob. ‘‘ ‘That 





brute has ridden away with my birth-place and 
my wife. The ring has got the day, old fellow. 
There'll be boasting and rejoicing in the tents of 
Kedar to-night. Come along, old chap. Let’s 
go back to the women and hear their pretty baby- 
talk about its being such a splendid race—and, 
oh, please, which is the Leger, Mr. Damer; is 
it an épergne or a tankard, and may we go and 
see it?” 

He put his arm in mine and dragged me off, 
after he had given that feeble cask a kick that 
sent it spinning into space. This hollow-hearted 
gayety which he put on seemed to me very pite- 
ous. I think I would rather have seen him cast 
himself prone upon the turf and weep aloud. 

On this last night I had contrived to secure 
the seat beside him as we drove home, and once 
more, and in the-same spot, I asked him the 
question I had asked at the end of the first day, 

** Well, Hugh?” 

‘*Tt’s all over, dear boy. I am done for.” 

‘* Quite ruined, Hugh ?” 

** Past all possibility of redemption.” 

‘**Tt can’t surely be so bad as that,” I said. 
‘*Let me help you. I am better off than you give 
me credit for being, I dare say. I can do some- 
thing at the worst.” 

‘* No, no, my dear fellow. Any thing you lent 
me would only be a drop in the ocean. It’s like 
you to make the offer, but it would be letting you 
in for a loss. without doing me any good. I must 
make the best settlement I can with my credit- 
ors, and then—” 

He paused, and I waited in vain for the end 
of that sentence. 

** And then what, Hugh ?” I asked, anxiously. 

‘* Who knows? Who knows what becomes of 
all the men who go to the dogs? They go across 
the seas somewhere, I suppose, and drop out of 
the knowledge of the circle they have lived in. 
Any thing is better than the chance of being met 
in Oxford Street by an old acquaintance, out at 
elbows, and with boots that are in themselves a 
history.” 

‘“«'Then you mean that you will emigrate?” 

‘*T mean nothing at present—except to make 
the best settlement of my debts that I can.” 

‘* Hugh Damer, give me your honor as a gen- 
tleman that you will do nothing rash.” 

**Rash! you mean that I mustn’t make a sud- 
den end of a worthless life. Don’t be afraid, 
Fred; men have a weak way of clinging to exist- 
ence, let it be ever so troublesome. Life is a 
habit, you see, and sometimes a very bad habit, 
but it’s not one of which a man can easily cure 
himself. I shall go on living, depend upon it, 
somehow.” 

** And remember, Hugh, how many men have 
to face the world without a sixpence, to trust in 
their own talents alone for success. And you 
have powers so much above the ruck. You are 
young enough to begin life again.” 

‘* At thirty, Fred, and after living at the rate 
I have lived! Idoubt it. But don’t waste any 
thought upon my future, dear boy —I’m not 
worth it.” . 

My heart bled for him as we drove up the long 
avenue leading to Churleigh, and I saw the old 
Tudor mansion, with its many-shaped windows 
flashing brightness upon the autumn night. 
Within there was the glow and warmth of fires, 
welcome even at this early season. The flash 
and glitter of rare old glass and silver on the 
long dining-table, and withal that air of mingled 
repose and grandeur only to be found to perfec- 
tion in an old house, where every object has the 
grace and charm of an age that has gone by. 

The Dashwoods and all the rest of the guests 
were to leave next day; but at Hugh’s earnest 
request the manufacturer consented to stay till 
the following Monday morning. 

“Let us have one quiet Sunday together,” my 
poor friend pleaded, glancing from George Dash- 
wood to his daughter, who stood a little way 
apart, watching him, with parted, faintly tremu- 
lous lips, and a somewhat richer bloom than 
usual on her cheeks: ‘‘just one quiet Sunday. 
You see the house has been so full of people that 
I have really been scarcely able to enjoy your 
society—and we are something more than ordi- 
nary acquaintances. We are friends, are we 
not? and I should like for us to have just one 
quiet day together.” 

‘Friends! yes, I should think we are,” the 
manufacturer answered, heartily; ‘‘and I hope 
we shall pass many days together. However, 
as you make such a point of Sunday, why, we'll 
stay; you don’t mind, do you, Laura?” She 
shook her head, with a gracious smile and a 
still deeper blush, and then bent down to caress 
a favorite pointer of Hugh’s. 

**T shall be glad to have a walk round the 
grounds and a little serious talk with you, Da- 

“mer,” her father wenton. ‘‘ There are some al- 
terations I think of making, and I should like 
your opinion about them.” 

‘* Alterations!” cried Laura; ‘“‘surely you 
wouldn’t change any thing where all is so per- 
fect !” 

Hugh gave her a grateful look—only one 
brief glance, but it expressed a great deal, I 
thought.’ 





CHAPTER V. 


“ Life’s joy for us a moment lingers, 
d death seems in the word farewell.” 


I rriep to get away on Saturday, thinking 
that my friend would like to be quite alone with 
the Dashwoods, but it was no use; Hugh was 
determined that I should stay to the last. So I 
staid, and I believe I was of some value in en- 
grossing the manufacturer’s society, and listen- 
ing patiently to a good deal of talk about trades- 
unionism and the manner in which commercial 
England was digging her own grave, while Hugh 
and Laura strolled side by side among the shady 
paths of the shrubberies, and on the broad sunny 
walk beside the moat, making a poor pretense 





of being intensely interested in the fish that 
glanced to and fro under the dark, still water, 
or in the showy groups of geraniums on the slop- 
ing bank. 

I knew that they were happy—that it was a 
halcyon Sabbath for Hugh eae. though he 
was forbidden to speak the words that must 
have risen so often to his lips, 

We went to the old church, just beyond the 
gates of Churleigh Wood, in the morning; and 
Laura sat under the white marble tablet that 
recorded the virtues of Hugh Damer’s dead 
mother, while all about and around us were ef- 
figies of departed and heroic Damers, who had 
worn sword or gown in the good days that were 
gone. 

That peaceful Sunday came to a close at last, 
and I thought at nightfall that there was a look 
of sadness, and even disappointment, in Laura’s 
expressive face. Perhaps she had expected 
something more from Hugh Damer than those 
airy nothings, those graceful compliments, which 
had been his tribute to her that day. 

The Dashwoods left very early next morning, 
and I, who was to depart half an hour later, 
was present at their departure. I saw a sad, 
wistful look in Laura’s face as she wished my 
friend good-by. 

‘*There shall be no change in this place that 
I can help, Mr. Damer,” she said, gently; ‘‘ be 
sure of that.” 

**You are an angel of kindness, Miss Dash- 
wood; and I am almost happy that my old home 
should pass into your hands.” 

‘And yet it was a strange caprice to sell it,” 
she said, wonderingly. 

“* A caprice—yes ; but you see it is the nature 
of men to be fickle.” 

“* And I suppose you are like the rest of your 
species,” she answered, with a faint sigh. ‘*There 
are some family portraits, by-the-bye, that you 
will wish to keep, of course,” she added, shyly. 
**'They shall be sent to you when you are set- 
tled.” 

**You are all goodness, 
—when I am settled.” 

‘Come, Laura,” cried Mr. Dashwood; “are 
you going to keep Damer there forever with your 
chatter? Remember that I have an appoint- 
ment at Dedham at two. Good-by, Damer; be 
sure that this place will always be your home 
whenever you like to come to it.” 

‘“‘A thousand thanks. Good-by—good-by, 
Miss Dashwood.” 

And so those two parted, with not so much as 
a farewell pressure of the hands to betray Hugh 
Damer’s love. 

“God bless her!” he said, softly, after he had 
stood for some minutes silently watching the car- 
riage as it drove along the broad road that cir- 
cled the gardens, and disappeared in the avenue 
leading to the gates; ‘‘ God bless her fair young 
face! She’s the sweetest girl that ever I looked 
upon; and I think she could have loved me, if I 
had been free to ask for her love.” : 

‘Think she could have loved you!” I echoed, 
indignantly : ‘“why, I know that she loves you, 
and that you have almost broken her innocent 
heart by not speaking out like a man. If you 
had only made a clean breast of it yesterday, 
when you and she were meandering about the 
gardens in an obvious state of mutual spooniness, 
you might have had every thing comfortably set- 
tled with old Dashwood this morning.” 

‘*No, Fred, it’s impossible—I am a beggar.” 

I had no time to argue the case just then. 
The dog-cart was waiting to drive me to Don- 
caster in time for the up train. I begged Hugh 
to come straight to me when he came to London, 
which I expected him to do speedily ; to make 
my quarters his home whenever he was in town ; 
and to trust me fully in honor of our friendship, 
which meant nothing if it did not mean a real 
confidence in each other. He promised to do 
this, shook my hands heartily, and hurried me 
off to the dog-cart. My last backward glance 
showed me the tall figure standing alone upon 
the broad gravel path by the moat, in the beloved 
home which was his no longer. 

He never came to me; my anxious and labo- 
rious inquiries about him resulted only in the 
vaguest possible information. No one, either in 
London or at Churleigh Wood, could give me 
any definite account of his whereabouts. There 
was a general impression that he had gone 
abroad, but no one could say where. He had 
settled his affairs in a speedy but satisfactory 
manner, paid all his racing debts in full, and 
some other creditors, made a composition with 
others, and soon. Every one spoke well of him 
and wished him well; but no one could set my 
mind at ease as to his fate. 

I remembered that wild talk of his about mak- 
ing an easy end of all his difficulties with a pistol, 
and for a long time I was haunted by a dreadful 
fear. I watched the newspapers for accounts of 
nameless ‘suicides ; I visited dead-houses to look 
upon hapless creatures found drowned, and un- 
claimed by the living ; I put myself in communi- 
cation with the police. Happily nothing came 
of all this; and I began to hope that Hugh Da- 
mer had indeed gone to seek his fortunes in a 
newer and wilder world. 


———— —————— 


CHAPTER VI. 

“‘ And now those vivid hours are gone: 
Like mine own life to me thou art, 
Where Past and Present, wound in one, 
Do make a garland for the heart.” 

Five years went by, and I had heard nothing 
of Damer. Every autumn I had made a point 
of spending a week or a fortnight at the pretty 
rustic village near the gates of Churleigh Wood. 
Every year I fancied that I should obtain some 
tidings of my friend ; every year I became more 
attached to the place. I had excellent lodgings 


I will ask for them 


in the pretty, picturesque abode of a farmer's 
widow, half cottage, half villa, and my annual 
visit had become quite an institution. 
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I had grown very intimate with the Dash- 
woods in the course of these yearly holidays, and 
the manufacturer had given me many hospitable 
invitations to make Churleigh my head-quarters, 
This I did not care to do. The place was too 
closely associated with my lost friend for it to 
seem natural to me as a home without him. 
But it was impossible altogether to resist Mr. 
Dashwood’s friendly advances, and little by little 
I became a frequent visitor at the noble old house. 
Laura was still unmarried; no children’s voices 
had yet awakened the echoes of the sombre oak- 
paneled galleries. Hugh’s fancy picture of the 
fair young mother sitting under the cedar with 
her babies round her had not been realized. 
She was no less lovely than when I first beheld 
her as Hugh Damer’s guest ;{but her beauty had 
a pensive shadow upon it in these latter days, I 
fancied ; and I wondered whether she still cher- 
ished the memory of him who had once been 
master of Churleigh Wood. Her father told me 
that she had rejected many suitors, and declined 
more than one eligible alliance. 

‘‘It’s rather hard upon me, you see,” Mr. 
Dashwood said, plaintively; ‘‘for I am getting 
old and shaky, and I should like to see my little 
girl married to an honest man and established in 
a good position before I go off the hooks. She'll 
have a good bit of money when I’m gone; and a 
young woman with money is a fair mark for ev- 
ery adventurer.” 

**T think Miss Dashwood is too wise to be- 
come the prey of an adventurer,” I replied ; ‘‘ her 
pure mind would never mistake pinchbeck for 

old.” 

a Yes, she is a good girl,” the father answered, 
with a sigh; ‘‘ but I should like to see her mar- 
ried.” 


‘*'To a man of equal fortune to her own, I sup- 
pose?” I said, anxious to find out how the land 
might have lain for my friend Damer, had he 
made Miss Dashwood an offer. 

‘* Well, yes,” the manufacturer answered, med- 
itatively. ‘* You see, if a man is poor, it’s diffi- . 
cult to get rid of the notion that he’s more or 
less of a fortune-hunter. I should like my daugh- 
ter to marry a man whose means placed him be- 
yond that suspicion.” 

“Ah!” I thought. ‘*Then there would have 
been no chance for Damer.” 

When I went to Churleigh Wood next autumn 
there was no cheery, loud-voiced host to bid me 
welcome. George Dashwood lay in a newly 
built vault, near the resting-place of the Damers, 
and a handsome monument in the old church 
bore the record of his homely virtues. He had 
been dead nearly a year, carried off suddenly, in 
full health and vigor, as it seemed, by a stroke 
of apoplexy. 

Miss Dashwood had been abroad for the great- 
er part of the time since her father’s death, the 
woman at the lodge told me; but she was at 
Churleigh now, fondly welcomed by the poor of 
the district, to whom she had ever been a gener- 
ous friend. She was more devoted to them even 
than of old, the woman told me, seeing no com- 
pany, and giving the best part of her life to works 
of charity and benevolence. 

I called upon her on the day after my arrival, 
and found ler calm and serenely lovely in her 
sombre mourning robes. She had a widowed 
aunt living with her, a sister of Mr. Dashwood’s 
—a homely matron, who had been a small farm- 
er’s wife, and whose existence had been spent in 
the quiet atmosphere of a rural homestead—an 
honest, kindly soul, who spoke a broad Yorkshire 
patois, that was almost like a foreign language to 
me, and to whom Laura seemed warmly attached. 

We talked much of her dead father, and my 
hearty praises of him seemed to touch Miss 
Dashwood keenly. 

“You will dine with us before you leave the 

_ Village, I hope, Mr. Norris,” she said, when I was 
taking my departure. ‘‘ We are only two soli- 
tary women, and can not offer you a very lively 
evening; but I know you are fond of the old 
house.” 

I accepted the invitation, and dined at Chur- 
leigh on the following evening. ‘The curate of 
the old church, a rather insipid young man, with 
ritualistic proclivities, had been asked to meet 
me. We were a very quiet party of four, but 
there was no dullness for me in that tranquil 
evening. There was a tender charm in Laura 
Dashwood’s society which I had never found in 
that of any other woman; and the refinement 
of all her surroundings seemed more marked 
now that her father’s somewhat bourgeoise figure 
was missing from the picture. 

We dined in the cedar parlor, and adjourned 
for our dessert to the library—a noble old room 
of octagonal shape, large and lofty, with four 
wide, high windows opening upon a flower gar- 
den, which had always been sacred to the chate- 
laines of Churleigh. It was a sultry evening, 
and the four windows were all open; the little 
lawn beyond them steeped in a tender, silvery 
moonlight ; the semicircle of trees that shut us 
in from the outer world rising dark and high 
against a cloudless heaven. 

On such an evening one has a natural aversion 
to artificial light; so, by general desire, there 
was only one lamp lighted in the library—a mod- 
erator, with a large opaque globe and a dark 
green velvet shade, which stood on an oaken ta- 
ble in a remote corner of the room. 

Miss Dashwood officiated by-and-by with her 
own fair hands at a pretty little oval tea-table 

by one of the open windows, and we drank our 
fragrant orange-pekoe flavored beverage out of 
old egg-shell china tea-cups without handles, in 
a very home-like and friendly fashion. After tea 
Mrs. Pollard, the farmer’s widow, retired to a 
shady corner, where, I think, she indulged in a 
placid slumber, while the curate withdrew to the 
lamp-lit table, and amused himself turning over a 
port-folio of photographs collected by Laura dur- 
ing her late travels, 


-and wasted the once muscular fingers felt as I 
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Miss Dashwood and I were thus left alone at 
our open window. She was seated in a medi- 
tative attitude looking dreamily out at the moon- 
lit lawn, and for some time I could see that she 
bore her part in our conversation in a half-me- 
chanical manner, and that her thoughts were very 
far away. This became so obvious to me after a 
little while that I left off talking altogether at 
last, and we sat in silence, both of us looking out 
at that tranquil garden, so fair in the solemn 
hush of the warm September night. 

*¢*Do you know what anniversary this is?” she 
asked me, by-and-by, in a sudden way that al- 
most startled me. 

** An anniversary?” 

‘* Yes, the fifteenth—the date of the St. Leger 
which we saw run with your friend Mr. Damer. 
You—you have not heard of him lately, I sup- 
pose ?” she asked, timidly. I doubt whether, in 
the broad light of day, she would have found 
courage to ask me that question. Certainly she 
had never asked it so directly before. 

‘*T have had no tidings whatever of or from 
him, in all the five years that have gone by since 
that day.” 

‘Do you think he is dead?” she asked, her 
voice trembling a little. 

‘*Well, no; I can’t bring myself to believe 
that. You know the proverb about bad news. 
I think if any thing had happened to cut short 
his career I should have heard of it somehow. 
I know he had almost made up his mind to emi- 
grate—try his luck in the colonies, and so on.” 

‘*T fear he was quite ruined when he sold papa 
this place ?” 

**Yes, it was all over with him when he 
brought his mind to that sacrifice.” 

*¢ And I thought him hard-hearted for parting 
with his birth-place. How unjust I was!” 

‘* Indeed, Miss Dashwood, I do not believe 
you were disposed to be ungenerous to him.” 

‘*Ungenerous! No; he would not have found 
me ungenerous, if he would only have trusted 
me.” 

Her tone was unspeakably tender as she pro- 
nounced those few last words. 

‘*'There was no one more anxious than I that 
he should trust you,” I said, ‘‘ for I knew how 
dearly he loved you.” 

‘*Loved me! And you knew that?” 

, ‘*Y¥es. I knew that he loved you with all his 
heart and soul. But he was too proud to offer 
himself to you in his beggary.” 

She made no remark upon this. I, too, was 
silent, for I knew that she was thinking of my 
friend; knew, as I had known from the first, 
that she loved him. 

Presently, with a suddenness that startled 
both of us, there came a shadow athwart the 
moonlight—the tall, gaunt figure of a man—a 
figure which seemed at once strange and yet fa- 
miliar to me, and the sight of which set my heart 
throbbing violently. 

He came across the moonlit lawn, and stood 
facing the window where we sat. Laura Dash- 
wood rose to her feet, looking at him intently, 
very pale in the moonlight. 

** Good evening, Miss Dashwood,” he said, im 
a low voice, and with that quiet ease of manner 
which some men would carry with them to the 
pillory or the block. ‘‘Is there any welcome at 
Churleigh Wood for a wanderer and an out- 
cast ?” : 

‘*Mr. Damer!” she cried, and I could hear 
the rapture in the faint yet eager cry. 

** Hugh, dear old Hugh!” 

I had clasped his hands in mine. How thin 


grasped them! 

‘*Why, what is this, dear boy? you are as 
pale as a ghost,” I exclaimed, as Hugh Damer 
dropped heavily into a chair. 

‘*T have been very ill on the passage home— 
intermittent fever or something of that kind— 
there was no doctor on board ship; but the skip- 
per physicked me in a rough-and-ready fashion of 
his own, and at one time he gave little hope that 
I should ever see the old country again. How- 
ever, I pulled through somehow. I have rather 
a strong will, you know, Fred, and I grappled 
with grim death hand to hand. I wanted so to 
come home!” 

‘* After five years, Hugh,” Isaid. ‘* Why not 
in all those five years ?” 

‘*T had a purpose to accomplish, and I wait- 
ed tili it was accomplished. When that was 
done the homesickness grew upon me like a 
kind of madness. I overworked myself, per- 
haps, a little toward the end of my exile, I was 
so eager to return, to look upon Churleigh Wood 
once more. But I had not been on board the 
vessel three days before I was struck down by 
this wretched fever ; and till within a week of our 
landing I was not able to drag myself on deck. 
We only reached Liverpool this afternoon, and 
I have pushed across country as fast as the rail- 
ways would let me, wasting most wearisome in- 
tervals at out-of-the-way junctions, and altogeth- 
er enduring a prolonged trial of human patience. 
Thank God, I am here at last! Miss Dash- 
wood—Laura—there was something I would 
have given the world to say to you on that last 
happy Sunday we spent in this house—something 
I dared not tell you then. I have come from 
the other side of the world to say it now.” 

When this secret was told I know not, but I 
know that we finished the evening very pleas- 
antly, weak as Hugh Damer still was. He went 
home to share my lodgings with me, and my 
landlady and I nursed him between us, and 
made a strong man of him in a very short time. 
This being done, I was fain to return to the 
busy world, and leave my old friend in posses- 

sion of my quarters. 

Two months afterward, in the gray, misty 
November, there was a quiet wedding in the old 
church among the effigies of departed Damers, 
and the fair young mistress of Churleigh Wood 





*¢ Well, darling,” Hugh said to his bride, as 
they stood in the old Gothic porch waiting for 
the carriage that was to convey them on the first 
stage of their honey-moon journey, ‘‘I suppose 
you think you have married a pauper ?” 

‘“*T know that I have married the only man I 
ever loved, Hugh,” she answered, in her low, 
tender voice, ‘‘and that is all I have ever 
thought of.” 

‘*'Then I am happy to tell you that he is also 
one of the richest men in Sydney, my pet,” Hugh 
answered, smiling down upon the fair face. ‘I 
went away to redeem ry fortune and return to 
you, Laura, or to remain away forever. ‘There 
were no half measures for me. I was a specu- 
lator, and a desperate one—for my case was des- 
perate—but an honest one always, dear; and 
fortune favored me. I used to fancy that your 
influence protected and succored me. There 
seemed a kind of magic in my success, and the 
day came at last when I won the great prize, 
and was master of a fortune that I might fairly 
ask you to share. Only it was pleasant for me 
to defer telling you this till you had taken me 
for better for worse, sweet one, and to know 
that you would have taken me penniless.” 


What need I tell after this? When the hap- 
py sound of wedding-bells rings out upon the 
air, one can generally guess the end of the story ; 
although there are those who do come to grief, 
and ruin worse than death, after marriage. 
Those two of whom I have written were very 
happy; no cloud came athwart their sunshine ; 
and [ have seen Laura sitting under the big 
cedar, with her children round her, and Hugh 
Damer lying at her feet among his babies—not 
a lonely exile, wandering far away, broken- 
hearted, as he had fancied himself doomed to 
wander when he made the picture. 

Churleigh opens its hospitable door to me 
every autumn. The old master of the Glen- 
down Hunt has gone to that quiet rest from 
which even the deep-mouthed voices of his fa- 
vorites are not loud enough to waken him, and 
Hugh Damer has been elected, by the popular 
voice of the neighborhood, into that honorable 
position. He hunts about six times a week, 
gives hunting breakfasts that are banquets of an 
almost Gargantuan character, and I go down 
for a run with him now and then, with my port- 
manteau stuffed full of briefs—not one of which 
I look at during my holiday. 

Often, on autumnal evenings, pacing up and 
down by the moat, enjoying the social weed, in 
a kind of half silence that is pleasanter than talk, 
we drop out a word or two about that unforgot- 
ten Leger. 

“It was much better to win the race by your 
own pluck and industry than by the swiftness of 
Jezebel’s heels, wasn’t it, Hugh?” I said once. 

**Well, I don’t know, old fellow,” he an- 
swered, in his careless way. ‘‘I lost five years 
of paradise, and had to work like a galley-slave 
among our friends in the Antipodes. But I 
suppose it makes a better moral.” 





THE CHEMIST ON THE HEARTH. 


ITERALLY on the hearth-stone, which, if 
it exists in a modern home, wants freshen- 
ing and cleaning when fires are put out for the 
season. Marble hearths are discolored by near- 
ly every substance that approaches them, from 
pine kindlings, with pitch oozing from them, to 
the poisorfous gases of coal smoke and fender 
rust. It is surprising that otherwise careful 
housekeepers will allow a fine white mantel and 
hearth to rival those of a country store in stains 
and rustiness, Wash the marble first with warm 
water and soap to remove the grease; then apply 
oil of vitriol for ink and iron stains, washing it 
off as soon as the spots disappear. Spots and 
discolorations made by burning soft coal, if not 
of long duration, so as to penetrate deep into the 
marble, may be eaten off with acid. But, if thor- 
oughly smoked, there is no better resource than 
to call in the plasterer, who will mix a thin stucco 
of marble dust, and give the whole a pure white 
coating without gloss. The polish may be giv- 
en by varnishing the stucco, when dry, with a so- 
lution of what is called water-glass. This is the 
silicate of soda—sold cheap enough at the large 
chemical warehouses in New York. For its 
many and convenient uses this substance de- 
serves to be widely known. It is produced by 
fusing fine flint sand with hydrate of soda, the 
silicate thus formed dissolving readily in water 
to any thickness from that of putty to a sirup- 
like varnish. When applied to solid substances 
the carbonic acid of the atmosphere decomposes 
it, taking up the soda, and leaving the silica in a 
hard, shining coat, water and fire proof. It is 
applied either to plaster, wood, or stone, both 
outside and inside a house. The only care to be 
observed in its application is to give it time to 
dry thoroughly before allowing it to get wet in 
any way, or it will be streaked. For treating 
marble floors, hearths, tables, and statuettes it 
will be found valuable. : 
Soap-stone hearths in kitchens should not be 
suffered to lose their freshness and grow slippery 
with grease. When first laid either coat them 
with two or three layers of water-glass, or oil 
them with boiled linseed-oil, which will prevent 
spots from showing. This, if you wish to save 
work; but for those who like a clean, pure slab 
of stone under their feet, with the same face it 
wore when first sawed, a little trouble will not be 
regarded. To remove spots of grease, spread 
them with a paste of soda and quicklime, leav- 
ing it to dry, and washing off when it carries the 
spots with it. ‘Then spread the whole hearth 
with powdered freestone mixed with water, and 
let that dry. When brushed off, with a stiff 
brush, it leaves the soap-stone fresh as if just cut. 
The freestone may be saved for future use. Nor 





took the name of its old masters, 





fine wood-ashes. But these should only remain 
on the briefest time, or they will eat off the tin 
as well as the spots. 

The plated knobs or mouldings about a house 
may be easily cleaned with a mixture of half an 
ounce of precipitated chalk with the same quan- 
tity each of alcohol and ammonia, Wet every 
part with this, and when dry brush it off and rub 
with flannel. This is very good for cleaning 
spoons and plate. Worn plated goods are much 
improved by rubbing with this mixture: fifteen 
grains of nitrate of silver, thirty grains of cyanide 
of potassium, half an ounce of Paris white, and 
four ounces of water. Shake well before using, 
This is very poisonous, and must not be used on 
table-ware. 

The family are moving into a new house, per- 
haps, and the floors are dingy and discolored 
enough to drive a good housekeeper well-nigh 
distraught. Remove all the crusted dirt with 
sand, then mop the floor with a strong lye, wash- 
ed off with hot water. Before the floor is quite 
dry moisten it with very dilute hydrochloric acid, 
and then spread with a thin paste of hypochlorite 
of lime. Let this remain overnight, and wash 
off in the morning. - 

If you know what a clean floor is, you will see 
it then—every board showing white as milk ; and 
it is well if any one is allowed to step into that 
kitchen till the immaculate splendor is somewhat 
subdued. Having such a floor once, people nat- 
urally want to keep it so. This may be done by 
coating it at once with water-glass as thick as 
varnish, first filling all the cracks with a putty 
of water-glass and gypsum. Four coats of this 
soluble glass will form a hard, durable coat, 
not affected by heat or by wear, and bright 
as if it were lacquered. There is economy of 
labor in using the silicate solution, for it does not 
need to be renewed year by year. If color is 
desired, mineral paint is added to the second 
coat, and the last is ground off, and one coat 
of oil laid on. This is some trouble; but re- 
member it will last six or eight years, and save 
endless fatigue in scrubbing, retouching and 
drying. 

Lest you think I have water (-glass) on the 
brain, nothing shall, be said here about washing 
the walls with it, though good authorities pro- 
nounce it an excellent application both inside 
and out, and it promises to meet the long-felt 
want of a glaze for walls that can be washed like 
porcelain. But every family wants to know how 
to take spots out of wall-paper. Bread crumbs ? 
No, thank you, unless for pencil marks. Moist- 
en fresh, dry calcined magnesia with pure ben- 
zole, and cork it for use. Rub this on fresh 
grease spots, and they will flee at once. If they 
are of long standing, spread the paste on the spot 
and leave it till the benzole evaporates, then re- 
move the mass carefully with a paper-knife, so as 
not to scratch the surface, and brush the mag- 
nesia away with a nice dry brush. With this 
preparation paper, parchment, ivory, kid, silk, 
and woolen can be cleaned so as to look like 
new. Wash fabrics that will bear it with water 
to remove the last of the magnesia. Silk and 
wall-paper should be sponged with ether. 

After cleaning the wall, attention is directed 
to the prints and engravings which hang upon it. 
How I wish I had known years ago the secret 
of treating soiled pictures with ozone! In mov- 
ing to the West our boxes were wet, and all the 
lovely lithographs and engravings which were 
to gladden the sitting-room were spoiled. Well, 
those pets of engravings are past saving; but 
other people may have discolored, stained, or 
mildewed pictures which they can save by using 
some pains. The articles needed are a large 
glass flask with wide neck, or a glass jar with 
cork cover, a piece of platinum wire, and a bit 
of phosphorus half an inch thick and three inches 
long. Be careful to handle the phosphorus only 

under water, for it may take fire by a moment's 
exposure. Have a pint or two of water heated 
to 86 degrees, suspend the phosphorus at the bot- 
tom of the jar by a string, and pour in the water 
till the stick of phosphorous is half covered, cork 
the vessel loosely and put it in a cool but not cold 
place about eighteen hours. ‘This process devel- 
ops the ozone. Roll up the prints or papers to 
be bleached, and hang them by a platinum wire 
in the flask, first moistening the picture. Prints 
brown with age or soiled with coffee are cleaned 
by a day’s treatment. Longer time is required 
for ink stains. When bleached, rinse the paper 
in pure water till all the phosphoric acid is out, 
and press it between blotting-paper in a screw 
press if possible. Otherwise, when nearly dry, 
put it between leaves of white printing-paper and 
iron with a hot flat-iron. This restores all docu- 
ments, wood-cuts, and prints, and makes them 
as white as new. 





WHITENING FLANNEL. 


i’ is said that flannel which has become yellow 
by age may be restored to its original white- 
ness by the use of a solution of one and a half 
ytuuls of white Marseilles soap in fifty pounds 
of soft river-water, to which is added two-thirds 
of an ounce of spirit of sal ammoniac, and the 
whole thoroughly mixed. ‘The flannel is to be 
immersed in this solution and well stirred around, 
and afterward washed off in pure water. 

The same result may also, it is said, be ob- 
tained still more quickly by immersing the flan- 
nel for an hour in a dilute solution of acid sul- 
phate of soda, and then stirring in dilute hydro- 
chloric acid in the proportion of one part of 
acid to fifty of water. ‘The vessel is then to be 
covered over and allowed to remain for a quar- 
ter of an hour, when the articles are to be re- 
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A NURSERY RHYME FOR BIG 
FOLKS. 


Nort only the little toddlers, 
P high on papa’s toe, 
Bound FA hae to London town, 
On childish } .—o- 
For we all go up, up, up, 
And all go down, down, down-y, 
And all go backward and forward, 
And all go round, round, round-y. 


Still do we reach for sunbeams, 
And learn the rattle’s trick. 

The great big watch of Father Time— 
How we love to hear it tick! 


To pat a cake for our Tommy, 
And pat a cake for ourself— 

For that alone we labor and strive, 
And hoard up our golden pelf. 


This little pig goes to market; 
That little pig stays at home; 

And we all cry ‘* Wee!” for our mammy 
Wherever we chance to roam. 


When Jack and Jill go up the hill 
To fetch their pail o’ water, 

As sure as Jack comes tumbling down 
Poor Jill comes tumbling arter. 


We seek our bed with Sleepyhead, 
We stay a while with Slow; 

And fill the pot with Greedy, glad 
To sup before we go. 


Jack Horners in their corners still 
Do ply their busy thumb, 

And, “‘ What a big boy!” we always cry 
Whenever we see the plum. 


And, ‘‘Who comes here?” cries Trouble; 
Lo! ’tis a grenadier, 

With the sorrow of millions with him, 
Seeking his pot o’ beer. 


Concerning the house that Jack built 
Our knowledge we exalt; 

But oh, for cats to kill the rats 
That eat our treasured malt! 


Our wise men into brambles 
Still jump with might and main ; 
And those who go to sea in bowls 
Rarely come back again. 


And don’t some hearts, deploring 
The things that gnaw and harrow, 
Let fall the wheelbarrow, wife and all, 
When lanes are rough and narrow ? 


Ah yes! the old rhymes suit us 
As well as ever they did; 
For the gist of our lives, from first to last, 
Is under their jingle hid— 
As we all go up, up, up, 
And all go down, down, down-y, 
And all go backward and forward, 
And all go round, round, round-y. 





HOW DOLLY “DECLARED HER 
INDEPENDENCE.” 


A FOURTH OF JULY STORY. 


OLLY ELTON was going to be married ; so 

her step-mother said, and thesewing-woman, 
and the girls who expected to ‘‘stand up” with 
her. So said Horace De Wint, to whom she 
was engaged; and Dolly herself, though she said 
little, did not contradict, and preserved that si- 
lence which gives consent. But as time crept on, 
bringing nearer and nearer the inevitable day, 
dark misgivings began to afflict Dolly’s secret soul 
as to whether she was. 

There were the twelve pairs of sheets, to be 
sure, and the snowy pillow-cases to match, stored 
away in the big press. There, too, were table- 
cloths, napkins, towels, all duly hemmed by Mrs. 
Elton, whose fingers did full duty by her hus- 
band's daughter, whatever might be said of her 
heart. ‘The bureau in the keeping-room cham- 
ber was crammed with cotton and cambric, good- 
ly piles in all stages of fabrication from the 
initial web to the last ruffle. In the closet, hung 
on pegs, the gowns, finished and unfinished, 
dainty, rustling, half-sentient creations, prophesy- 
ing a happy life, which they were meant to adorn, 
They frightened Dolly. She never stopped to 
stroke or caress their folds as another girl might 
do. All these things seemed to bind her some- 
how... They had given trouble—they had cost 
so much! Like accusing witnesses, they rose 
and testified against her whenever throbs of re- 
volt shook her poor little frame. It was 


“Warp of wool and woof of silk” 


against human freedom; and slight and intangi- 
ble as are the threads of custom and of circum- 
stance, many another maiden besides our Dolly 
has struggled in their mesh, and found them 
stronger than cable of iron and link of steel. 
Did she ever love Horace? This question 
she asked herself over and over again on wake- 
ful nights, without getting a satisfactory reply. 
But a year ago, when their engagement took 
place, no such doubt disturbed her, Fresh from 
the law-school and the great city which Dolly 
had never seen, there was something fascinating 
in the immediate and devoted attention paid 
her by the clever young lawyer. He had a nice 
house and comfortable income, magnified into 
wealth by village report, and was considered 
‘* splendid” by all the girls; good-looking, too, 
or she thought so then. Dolly knew little of 
love or lovers. Horace was the first who ever 
came wooing to her pretty feet, and the upper 
surface of her heart was touched by his affection, 
his compliments, and by the silky sweet voice 





which uttered them, and the thousand-and-one 
tributes—he brought flowers, bonbons, verses— 
the tinsel small-change of city society, but rank- 
ing as virgin gold in remoter districts. Vanity, 
triumph, romance, all were enlisted in his fa- 
vor; and when the decisive moment came Dolly 
said ‘‘ Yes,” gayly asa bird, and took the utmost 
pleasure in her diamond ring and her congratu- 
lations. ‘‘ It was real nice to be engaged,” she 
mentioned to her girl friends. 

This was a year ago—‘‘ when she was young,” 
as she pathetically thought to herself—though, 
poor child, she was barely eighteen now. Ouly 
a year! But it had done the work of ten in 
forming Dolly Elton. For the first few weeks 
all went smoothly. Walks, drives, moonlight 
whisperings—every thing was en régle. There 
were the usual jokes and jests, and the squire 
and Mrs. Elton sat in the ‘‘ other room,” and 
left the parlor to the lovers of evenings. But 
somehow they did not grow together. Horace, 
now that his prize was won, began to show a 
truer self; and a certain exacting littleness which 
was a part of his nature came into view. Rely- 
ing on the sweetness of temper which he was 
pleased to style Dolly’s chief attraction, he in- 
dulged in various small tyrannies ; was captious, 
snappish when tired or vexed, not angry—that 
open and generous passion was beyond him—but 
surly and sharp. Disagreeable things came easily 
from his lips when his will was crossed; and 
though he always made up afterward with ca- 
resses and presents, Dolly learned to dread these 
moods, and to meet them with a feeling which 
was half dislike and half contempt. And, as we 
all know, when contempt even so much as peeps 
in at the door, love is pretty sure to make post- 
haste for the window. The two can not abide 
together. 

Dolly’s temper was a sweet one; but it was 
capable of indignation and of wrath deep and 
glowing. The girl had grown since the da 
when, at his bidding, she put her childish hand 
into Horace De Wint’s. She was growing, and 
to grow; a deep, rich womanhood was to be 
hers, and already she rebelled at imprisonment. 
‘*A mighty keel needs the sea,” says the prov- 
erb; and, like some stately vessel launched in 
shallow waters, Dolly drifted on, now grounding 
on the shoals, now grazing the confines of the 
meaner nature which encompassed hers, hearing 
afar off a beckoning roar, half recognized, which 
told of fresh and limitless freedom, but ignorant 
how to attain thereto. It is so easy to drift. 

One point of issue between the two was ‘‘ obe- 
dience,” on which Horace, an anticipatory tyrant, 
was fond of descanting. He was a devout be- 
liever in certain stringent sentences of St. Paul, 
which he was wont to quote to the exclusion of 
other Scripture. 

“The husband is the head of the wife,” he 
would say ; ‘* you know that, don't you, Dolly ?” 

‘**T have heard you say so a good many times, 
Horace; but I don’t know exactly what it means.” 

‘* Means, my dear child! Why, it is one of 
the commandments!” 

**Which? The thirteenth or the fourteenth?” 

“Dolly, don’t be disputatious. All Scripture 
is commandment, as obligatory to the conscience 
as if recorded on the tables of stone.” 

“Indeed! ‘Then I'll trouble you to step out 
into the back yard.” 

‘¢ Why ?” 

** While I collect some boys and a few brick- 
bats. You broke the Sabbath most flagrantly 
day before yesterday ; and there is a ‘ command- 
ment’ for all respectable persons to assemble and 
stone you to death.” 

“Broke the Sabbath! How? I should like 
to know.” 

‘* First, you cut that great fagot of grape-vine 
to make my rustic stand with. That was clearly 
against the law. And then you would scramble 
those eggs over the lamp for tea—another penal 
offense.” 

‘** Dolly,” cried Horace, red with anger, ‘‘it is 
unworthy of you to quibble in this way. I say 
nothing of the bad taste you evince, but when 
you know more of the world you will find that 
few things are considered so unbecoming in a 
woman as making fun of sacred things. Of 
course these Sabbath observances are obsolete.” 

**So is assuming ‘headship’ over your wife 
with a stick,” retorted Dolly. ‘‘ But” (speaking 
quickly to avert the rising storm), ‘‘seriously, 
Horace, I would like to know what you under- 
stand by those texts in the Epistles. Just how 
far do you regard the husband as the head of the 
wife, and she in subjection to him ?” 

“*From the beginning to the end,” replied 
Horace, stammering with eagerness. ‘It is 
plainly meant that there should be but one au- 
thority in a honse, and that lodged in the man. 
No married life can be happy where this is not 
clearly understood at the outset. It is God’s de- 
cree that the husband’s will should prevail.” 

‘* But how if the wife is the ‘ better man,’ and 
her will the strongest ?” 

‘That can never be the case.” 

“Oh, Horace! Think of Mrs. Gale, with 
her drunken husband, bringing up six children, 
managing the farm, and keeping him out of mis- 
chief all she can! Suppose his ‘ will’ was left to 
obtain. Think of pogr, timid Mr. Puffit, and 
that splendid wife of his, who borrowed his re- 
volver, and scared away the burglars when he 
was afraid to get out of bed! ‘Think of Edna 
Allen and Phil: who would dream of comparing 
them? ‘Think of—” 

** Dolly,” cried Horace, appalled, ‘‘ what has 
come over you? I never heard you go on so 
before. Your ideas are strong-minded, and 
would revolutionize every thing. I hate them; 
they are utterly repulsive to me. Pray let me 
never hear you speak so again.” 

Dolly’s lip curled. Horace stalked off with 
a magisterial air. How much longer could this 
state of things last ? 

It was late June. The wedding was definite- 





ly fixed for September, and Mrs, Elton, being 
emphatically what is termed ‘‘ a forehanded per- 
son,” all preparations were in an advanced state. 
Dolly wrung her hands as she thought of the 
things that were done or doing to equip her for 
—wretchedness! Yes, it began to seem to her 
like that. She thought and thought, and saw 
no way out of it. To face her parents with all 
those ‘‘ things” staring her in the face, and an- 
nounce that she was tired of her engagement and 
disgusted with Horace, seemed impossible. Be- 
sides, when Horace was out of sight his irritat- 
ing ways were in part forgotten, and the sweet- 
tempered girl, reminding herself of her promise, 
of her duty, of his affection for her, could half 
cheat herself into believing it a sin to waver. 
Nothing but some sharp and sudden shock could 
bring about the crisis. At last it came. 

It had been the custom from time immemorial 
in the village of P—— that the great and glo- 
rious Fourth should be celebrated by a grand 
picnic. Every body went, and every body liked 
to go. This year the day proved unusually fa- 
vorable: warm, but not too warm; bright, but 
not too bright. 

Dolly, of course, had Horace for escort. On 
the way out one of their many disputes arose, 
and its effect lasted through the morning, Dolly 
being pale @nd silent, and Horace specially sav- 
age and disputatious. 

Every thing was done and attempted that be- 
fits a picnic. There was the usual speech-mak- 
ing and love-making, the children let off crack- 
ers in a distant retreat, lemons were squeezed 
and salad compounded, tea and coffee heated 
over a camp-fire, and pretty flirting groups gath- 
ered flowers to deck the meal. At last all was 
ready, and the party assembled about the white 
cloth spread temptingly on the green grass, flick- 
ering leaf shadows from above checkering its 
whiteness, and garlands and wreaths of wild- 
wood and blossoms ornamenting every dish. 

Horace had not recovered his equanimity. 
He was short and crusty to every one, and more 
than once addressed Dolly in a way which cre- 
ated general surprise. 

‘*T declare, Mr. De Wint!” said plain-spoken 
little Alice Lee, at last. ‘‘ That's the third time 
you've said, ‘ Dolly, give me this,’ ‘Dolly, give 
me that,’ without a ‘please’ or a ‘thank you.’ 
I wouldn’t stand it if I were she.” 

‘**Dolly is almost my wife, you see, Miss Al- 
ice,” replied Horace, calmly. 

‘But you are none the less polite to her on 
that account, I hope,” retorted Alice. 

‘*Excuse me. Politeness is not, in my opin- 
ion, exactly the proper relation between a man 
and his wife. <A wife is part of a man’s self. He 
cares for her as for himself—checking, guarding, 
attending to her best interests; but as for com- 
mon civilities and attentions, the couple have got 
beyond those.” 

‘*Oh my!” said Alice, making large eyes of 
astonishment. 

‘*T differ from you entirely, Mr. De Wint,” 
remarked a married lady on the other side of the 
table. ‘‘Good manners and the most delicate 
attention to the forms of courtesy are, it seems 
to me, more important between married people 
than any others. ‘There are inevitable rubs 
enough in life without adding to them little rude- 
nesses, which in their very nature do more to 
alienate and separate friends than many larger 
things.” 

“* Friends—yes; but husbands and wives—” 

‘*Husbands and wives don’t get on very well 
unless they are friends,” went on the lady, with 
asmile. ‘*And-not friends only; they should 
be comrades, partners in the best sense of the 
word, and, above all, Jovers—a relation which ce- 
ments all these other relations and makes them 
possible.” 

“‘That is the high-romantic view,” sneered 
Horace, who was in his ugliest vein. ‘‘In my 
opinion all this talk about comrades and part- 
nership is most injurious to the real interests of 
society. How can husbands and wives stand to 
each other in such light, when the Bible plainly 
declares that the husband is to be the head of all 
things, the wife only the hand? A true wife will 
ask no will of her own. In love and reverence 
she accepts her husband's as law. He is the 
master, made so by God, and resistance to his 
wish should be regarded by her as absolute im- 
piety.” 

“Your view would frighten most women out 
of matrimony.” 

‘*No true woman,” went on Horace, who had 
fairly donned his moralizing cap. ‘‘A true 
woman prefers to be under authority. ‘He for 
God only ; she for God in him,’ the poet tells us. 
And when I say to Dolly, Miss Lee, ‘ Do this,’ 
without the prefix of ‘ please,’ it is because she is 
to be a part of myself. We can dispense with 
such forms, and Dolly understands and accepts 
this view of the case.’ 

With burning cheeks and drooping eyes Dolly 
had listened to this discussion, yet at this climax 
she raised them. Blazing with scornful wrath, 
she fixed them full on Horace, who, suddenly 
roused from his peroration, experienced an ap- 
prehensive thrill*down his spine; and her voice, 
low and intense, smote the silence like a blow. 

**¥ do not! And since you have chosen to 
make this public exhibition of your creed, Hor- 
ace, I demand the right to make mine equally 
plain. Your assumption of authority I deny. I 
have a will, which God gave me to use and keep. 
I refuse to lay it down for any one to trample 
upon. My soul, my life, belong tome. I should 
defy a tyrant wherever I met him, most of all by 
my own fireside. ‘To prevent any such extremi- 
ty, here is your ring. I will never be your wife!” 

So saying, she drew off the diamond and laid it 
before him. Then, suddenly paling, she dropped 
her face in her hands, and, springing up, darted 
from the table. 

It were vain to tell the confusion worse con- 
founded that ensued. Horace, speechless with 





mortification and alarm, sought in vain for his 
refractory bride. She was gone; and the Pic- 
nic party made haste to follow, brimful of won- 
derment over this astounding scene. 

The general verdict seemed to be, ‘Served 
him right.” Young men quizzed Horace, old 
folks shook their heads, and the universal stir 
and amusement was so galling that he was glad 
to invent ‘‘ business” elsewhere, and get away 
for a few months till the thing should be forgot- 
ten. Dolly had a hard fight at home; but the 
squire took her part on hearing a full version of 
the story, and she came off conqueror and at 
peace. 

At peace, but not the same Dolly. There are 
some escapes which leave their scars for a life- 
time. Bruised and bleeding, though saved, she 
flung herself desperately on the safe shore of her 
home life, and for long lay pale and exhausted 
on the strand, neither knowing nor caring what 
was beyond. 

But youth has wonderful recuperation. Our 
Dolly’s womanhood begins to bloom afresh, and 
there may yet be use for all those stacks of su- 
perfluous household gear over which Mrs. Elton 
daily sighs. 

Horace has come back to his business, a sad- 
der and a wiser man. The future will show how 
thoroughly he has learned that hard lesson which, 
expressed in the words of the immortal Mrs, 
Glass, was sent him last Valentine’s-day by saucy 
Alice Lee—‘‘ First catch your turbot.’ 





PARIS MODES. 
[From our Own CorREsPONDEDT. ] 


Li poy suits proper, in which the wrap- 
ping is like the dress, talmas and mante- 
lets with hoods are worn, made of white challie 
with white satin stripes, and trimmed invaria- 
bly with white Angora fringe. The mantelets, 
the ends of which fall loosely in front, are al- 
ways adjusted in the back, even for elderly la- 
dies. Sometimes, but rarely, instead of the 
fringe trimming, a flounce is used of the same 
material (challie), edged with white silk braid, 
and set on with a heading. These wrappings, 
whatever may be their shape, are worn with all 
kinds of dresses—silk, light worsted fabrics, jac- 
onet, and even white muslin. They are very 
convenient where the dress has no wrapping to 
match it. : 

A great many wrappings are made this sea- 
son of black cashmere. ‘There is nothing new 
about them as far as the material is concerned ; 
their novelty consists in the black soutache em- 
broidery, which covers the garment entirely, be- 
ing put on not as formerly on the edges and 
seams, but over the whole fabric; like the jet 
beads that were worn thus a few seasons ago. 
This kind of trimming is strikingly effective, be- 
ing both rich and plain; moreover, it gives con- 
sistency to the cashmere, which is always a lit- 
tle too soft. 

Apart from these two styles of garments, 
which may be worn with dresses of all kinds, the 
wrapping is invariably like the dress. 

As to dresses, the greater part are still made 
with double skirts. The over-skirt is draped 
elaborately, simply, or not at all, to suit the 
taste. The under-skirt is generally trimmed 
with a rather deep flounce, slightly gathered, 
and surmounted by one or three bias folds. The 
over-skirt is trimmed with three bias folds alone. 

The following pretty dress may serve as a 
model of this style: 

The suit is made of plain violet foulard. The 
under-skirt is trimmed with a flounce of the 
same material fourteen inches wide, veiled by 
another flounce of the same width, made of 
black silk gauze, and edged with very narrow 
black crimped silk fringe. The over-skirt is 
not draped, but hollowed out on the sides (un- 
der each arm) in such.a manner as to be shorter 
under the arms than in the front and back, and 
is trimmed with three bias folds of black silk 
gauze, each of which is edged on the bottom 
with narrow black crimped silk fringe, like that 
on the flounce of the under-skirt. Casaque- 
waist, tight-fitting, with very long basques in the 
back, forming three large pleats; this waist is 
trimmed with two bias folds of black silk gauze, 
edged with fringe. Flowing sleeves, trimmed 
with a flounce of the material, covered by ‘an- 
other of black silk gauze, like that on the skirt, 
surmounted by two bias folds. Round hat of 
black silk gauze, trimméd with a cluster of vio- 
let wistaria and a black feather. Scarf veil of 
violet gauze twisted round the hat, and fastened 
to the left shoulder with a knot of black ribbon. 

This dress can be copied in any shade; it is 
extremely elegant in light silver gray silk, with 
flounces and folds of white silk gauze. 

Besides flounces, the trimming most in vogue 
is composed of rolls set on in uneven numbers, 
from three to nine or eleven, in such a manner 
as entirely to cover the under-skirt. In general, 
even in the latter case, a narrow pleated ruche 
is set under the first roll (that on the lower 
edge). When the trimming consists of three 
rolls only, a ruche is set under both the upper 
and lower roll; but in this case the upper ruche 
is set on upright, in an inverse direction to the 
lower one. Even when the under-skirt is en- 
tirely covered with rolls the upper one has but 
three and two ruches, as I have just described. 

For light dresses, both of wash goods and 
those that are made of thin fabrics that do not 
wash, the following method of draping is em- 
ployed: a pretty colored ribbon, matching the 
dress in color, is fastened to the middle of the 
skirt in the back; another similar ribbon is set 
underneath the skirt, just below the first one; 
similar ribbons are arranged in the same manner 
under each arm; and the ribbons are tied to- 
gether as high as may be desired, but always so 
as to loop the skirt more at the sides than in the 
back. It is an invariable canon of good taste, 
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which should never be neglected if one wishes 
to be gracefully dressed, that garments of all 
kinds, whether under-skirts, over-skirts, or wrap- 
pings, should be, or seem to be, longer in the 
back than the front; and for this reason we 
hesitate to return to mantelets with front tabs 
longer than the back of the garment. 

As to bonnets, they are no larger than they 
have been for several seasons; but a narrow 
brim is putting forth in front and a little cape 
behind ; it is certain that both will grow ; already 
we see timidly peeping forth under the narrow 
brim a little ruche of black or white tulle, ac- 
cording to the color of the bonnet, edged with 
narrow lace; and we can confidently predict a 
near-approaching day when the fronts of bon- 
nets will encircle the face instead of leaving it 
absolutely bare. It is probable, however, that 
this reformation will not be wrought before win- 
ter, when reason, the temperature, and fashion 
will finally harmonize. Reason and the temper- 
ature both prescribe that the head as well as 
the body should be protected from the cold, but 
fashion decides differently ; and hitherto fashion 
has prevailed over her rivals. But as fashion 
exists only on condition of perpetual transforma- 
tion, she is about to become reasonable solely 
for the sake of change. 

Many round hats are still made of crépe de 
Chine, black or colored silk gauze, and black 
tulle and lace. Straw hats are generally trimmed 
with dark flowers and ribbons. ‘The veils most 
in vogue are large and square; they are worn so 
as to cover the hat, with one point falling in front 
over the face, and the other over the chignon. 
The two points at the sides are crossed over that 
in the back and fastened with a jet pin. These 
large square veils are worn both with round hats 
and bonnets, and are made of dotted black tulle, 
edged with narrow, medium, or very wide lace, 
according to taste. : 

Lingerie seems inclined to depart from the 
simplicity which has prevailed therein of late. 
It is true that plain linen collars and cuffs are 
still seen, but only very early in the morning; 
as soon as one begins to dress at all for the day, 
more ornate ones are worn: for instance, the 
collar and cuffs are still of linen, but bordered 
with a strip of nansook, embroidered and scal- 
loped, which is laid on flat and fastened at the 
corners. ‘The old-fashioned English embroidery, 
with open-work designs, has also regained high 
favor; it is even used to trim light worsted 
fabrics, especially light gray delaine. This is 
worked on bands of white nansook three-quar- 
ters of an inch or an inch in width, and these 
bands are set on the edges and seams of the 
over-skirt and wrapping. ‘They also often ac- 
company a trimming composed of flounces made 
of the same material as the dress, in which case 
they are set on under the edge of the heading of 
the flounces, projecting therefrom the width of 
the embroidery. English embroidery is also 
much used for white percale dresses, and for lit- 
tle girls’ and boys’ dresses of all kinds. 

Soutache is also re-appearing on all garments, 
but is chiefly used color upon color, thus produ- 
cing an elegant and chaste effect. 


Black silk is worn more than ever. The fol- 
lowing costume will serve as a model: 
Black silk dress with trained skirt. The front 


breadth is trimmed en tablier with a scalloped 
flounce of black silk, the scallops being under- 
laid with narrow white guipure. Above this 
flounce is set a ruche of the same silk, scalloped 
and also underlaid with guipure; and so on to 
the waist, from the bottom of the dress. <A 
large scarf of black crépe de Chine is gathered 
around the waist at the sides, and almost flat in 
front; this scarf is edged with white guipure, on 
which is set black fringe a little narrower than 
the guipure. ‘The ends of the scarf are knotted 
behind near the bottom of the dress. At the 
back of the waist is a bouffant pouf or postilion, 
trimmed like the scarf, and made of the same 
material. Waist open, square in front, and 
trimmed with white guipure and black fringe. 
Flowing sleeves reaching to the elbow. 

Many dresses are also made of silk, trimmed 
with cashmere of the same color, the cashmere 
being used for flounces and bias folds. The un- 
der-skirt of the suit is trimmed with a flounce of 
cashmere, and the over-skirt with three bias folds 
of the same cashmere bound with satin of the 
same color as the cashmere and silk used for the 
suit. This combination is extremely pretty in 
dark or light gray, brown or violet. Scarcely 
any other colors than these are worn, indeed, un- 
less it may be écru, which is seen principally in 
linen and organdy. 

Waists are still made generally with basques, 
thus abolishing the voluminous belts of wide rib- 
bon. But these ribbons appear in another place; 
they serve to adorn the sides of the looped over- 
skirts. Large sashes are still worn with dresses 
of jaconet, muslin, and all fabrics, in general, 
which are too thin to admit of basque-waists. 

Many suits are also composed of two or even 
three shades. The following is an example: 
Under-skirt of dark gray mohair, trimmed on the 
bottom with flat pleating twenty-four inches wide. 
Over-skirt of a lighter shade of mohair, falling 
straight, without being draped, and cut on the 
bottom in sharp points, edged with a bias fold 
of silk of the same shade as the under-skirt. 
Plain high waist of the same color and material 
as the under-skirt, furnished with basque-skirts 
plain on the hips, and cut on the bottom in sharp 
points, which are edged with silk like those of 
the over-skirt. The waist is trimmed’with bias 
folds of the same silk, which simulate a corselet, 
the upper edge of which describes sharp points 
like those on the basque. Half-flowing sleeves, 
with epaulets and cuffs cut in sharp points. A 


little paletot is worn with this suit, the bottom of 
which is cut in points, and edged with silk like 
those of the dress. 3 
., As usual, many foulard dresses are worn this 


‘years there was already a considerable flow of 


and the styles call to mind the time of Louis 
XVI. —demi- trained dresses, square - necked 
waists with white muslin fichus pleated inside, 
sleeves coming just below the elbow, and the 
whole trimmed with ruches @ Ja vieille. The 
dress has a flounce which stops on each side of 
the front breadth to form a tablier; this is out- 
lined by a rather wide ruche, which surmounts the 
flounce all around the skirt, and extends up each 
side of the front breadth to the waist, which is 
pointed in front, and terminates in a basque at: 
the back. EmMELINE RayMonD. 





MORE THAN HONEST. 


HE character of Irishmen is too much judged 
of from those details which most commonly 
meet the public eye, which, for the greater part, 
are picturés of the worst part of the Irish popu- 
lation, and, when not portraying crime and vio- 
lence, represent the Irishman as a ridiculous, 
improvident, blundering booby. 
No doubt there are too many criminals and a 
sufficiency of folly among them; but I am sure 
there is, notwithstanding many adverse circum- 
stances, a very considerable proportion of high 
and holy feeling and of self-denying, active vir- 
tue, as well as of thrifty industry. And if Paddy 
is often comical, he is quite as frequently roman- 
tically chivalrous in the degree which comes 
within his reach; and if this can only show it- 
self in small matters in a small way of life, yet 
these small matters, like straws in the air, show 
which way the wind blows, perhaps more surely 
than greater things which imply more preparation 
and premeditation. 
Before the famine of 1846 and the following 


emigration to America; but few well-to-do peo- 

ple went then. It was chiefly young men and 

women, sons and daughters of poor families. It 

often happened that means were raised with dif- 

ficulty enough for one of a numerous family to 

pay a passage to America, and on such and sim- 

ilar pleas I was often asked to lend the price of 

a passage, to be repaid by the emigrant. 

I often lent the required sum—then only three 
or four pounds. They sailed in small sailing 
ships from every little port, and with very inade- 
quate arrangements for their welfare. 

Contrary to what might perhaps be expected, 

these poor people generally sent me back the sum 

lent within a year, and the exceptions, I am 
ashamed to say, were the very persons of whom I 

had felt most secure—very decidedly of a class 

looked on as more respectable; while the poorer 
and less esteemed absolutely never failed me— 
and they were many. ‘They were also, for the 
most part, persons over whose families-or rela- 
tions here I had no power, as they were tenants 
or cotters on other people’s estates. 

Among these was a very large and a very poor 
family. ‘The eldest daughter was sent for by 
a relative who had emigrated some time be- 
fore, and who paid her passage to New York. 
She dreaded going alone, and succeeded in get- 
ting a loan from me sufficient to pay a brother’s 
passage, which was duly repaid within the year. 

The next year the same family, hearing of sit- 
uations for two more of their number, borrowed 
the greater part of two passages, which again was 
repaid within the promised time. 

Not very long after this another brother bor- 
rowed the price of his passage. 

But a year passed and no return came. 
a second year likewise. 

In the course of the third year his brother came 
to me and brought the repayment (I think three 
pounds ten shillings). 

I asked him if his brother had sent any thing 
to help his old mother, or to assist another to go 
to New York. He said he had not—not a far- 
thing. 

‘Where is your brother now?” I asked. 

‘**T don’t know where he is, it’s so long since 
he wrote.” 

And saying this, he suddenly stopped and col- 
ored. 

“Why,” said I, ‘‘ how long is it since you 
heard from him ?” 

He stammered and hesitated, and said he did 
not know. 

‘*Ts it more than a month ?” 

“Oh yes.” 

“Ts it three ?” 

No answer. 

“Ts it six ?” 

No answer. 

‘*Ts it a year?” 

**No, Sir, it’s not a year.” 

**Come now, tell me, how long is it.” 

** Well, Sir, I got the letter in November.” 

** And this isSeptember. How is this ? « Why 
did you not bring me the money as soon as you 
gotit?” . 

He colored more, and said, confusedly, ‘I 
couldn’t come with it any sooner.” 

** Nonsense,” said I. ‘* You could not come 
four or five miles? Now I see what it is; you 
have used the money your brother sent to repay 
his debt, and you have traded upon it some way. 
As it happens, you have succeeded ; but if you 
had lost your speculation, how would it have 
been? Your brother would have been supposed 
by me to have broken faith and neglected to ful- 
fill his promise. Is it not so?” 

*“No, Sir; I never would let my brother’s 
promise to you be broken.” 

‘*Then how is it? Why were you so long?” 

**T couldn’t help it.” 

The poor fellow was greatly confused. But 
his flushed cheek changed to pale when I said: 

‘*Now you did not intend, I see, to be quite 
dishonest, as you have at last brought me the 
money; but you have not spoken the truth. 
Have you your brother’s letter? Was that it 


And 





summer, 


Large patterns are appearing again, 


** Let me see it.” 

**T can’t let you see it.” 

“Why not, if all you say is true?” 

** No, I can’t—I can’t show it.” 

“Well, then, I must think it would make you 
appear more of a rogue than I thought you. 
You may go; but you are the first of your fam- 
ily that has given me reason to suspect your 
truth or honesty.” 

He turned and went slowly, and, as I thought, 
sullenly. I stood for a minute and watched 
him. He stopped, took the letter out of his 
pocket, opened it, looked at it; then looking 
round and seeing me still there, he returned 
slowly, and coming up to me, he thrust the letter 
into my hand, saying: 

“There! you can read it. I would never 
have let you see it only I know he couldn’t bear 
that you'd think me a rogue or a liar. He'd rath- 
er you would know all than that.” 

The letter was to this purpose: 

“Dear Brornrr,—I suppose you all thought me 
dead when you we so long without hearing: of me. 
I was very near it. I met with an accident and broke 
some of my bones before I was three months in Amer- 
ica, and I have been in the hospital ever since. The 
say I will be months yet before I am fit to work. +f 
was hoping to send you some help before this time. 
but you see howit is. The greatest burden on my mind 
is the money Mr. Hamilton lent me to pay my passage. 
It ought to have been paid oe So, brother, as 
soon as you have set the pota' on mother’s little 
place, go somewhere where money is to be earned. 

t as much as will pay the gentleman, and take it to 
im, but don’t let him know a word but that I sent it, 
as I made a promise to do.” 

Was it not grand—the confidence of the in- 
jured brother in his brother at home, and the 
worthiness of that confidence in the other? This, 
I think, actually throws the high sense of hon- 
esty into the shade, bright as that is also. 


and 
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SAYINGS AND DOINGS. 


yam a large class of sensible persons the 
once prevalent feeling has passed away that 
either fashion or comfort demands a prolonged 
absence from the city during the summer. It 
is not disreputable to remain in the metropolis 
in July and ey red! although we have known 
of those who, being unable to leave the city, 
have attempted to give a deserted appearance to 
their houses, entering them stealthily after night- 
fall, or hiding themselves carefully within > 
ing the day, to escape the disgrace of being “in 
town.” Individuals, however, have learned by 
experience that when three-fourths of the family 
have fled countryward the house is cooler, the 
rooms larger, and many home comforts peculiar- 
ly available. It is certainly true that for the ma- 
jority of adults the comfortable home rooms, the 
abundance of Croton, good gas-light, and plenty 
of ice and ice-cream are to be preferred durin; 
the ‘“‘ heated term” to the stifled, ill-furnishe 
rooms frequently occupied at fashionably crowd- 
ed summer resorts. Children should have coun- 
try air and re country living whenever it can 
be provided for them; and these are useful to 
every body. But a reform is demanded; and 
the foolish fashion of whole families migrating 
to stylish watering-places, only to be packed 
closely in little rooms, whence they issue period- 
ically, dressed artistically for exhibition, should 
be abandoned by sensible persons. Let those 
who can, and who choose, seek changes of air 
and scene in the summer, but let them go 
where they can find genuine comfort. And 
those who are kept by business or pleasure in 
the city will doubtless obtain rest at home, and 
fresh air in our fine parks to an extent which is 
seldom understood. 





The Polaris, which is expected to convey Cap- 
tain Hall and his companions to the region of 
perpetual ice, is heated by steam. One of the 
boilers is arranged to use whale-oil for fuel. 
The officers’ cabin is neatly fitted up. The 
berths are hung with lilac rep curtains. A par- 
lor organ, black-walnut table, and chairs are the 
principal furniture. The captain’s cabin is in 
the centre of the ship. When in winter-quarters 
the whole upper deck will be inclosed, and the 
-_ ship fitted up as a fortress against the 
cold. 





There is a bps | at hand in sick- 
ness just the right kind of medicine. A lady of 
Bloomington, Illinois, attributes her recovery 
from severe illness to the use of a box of beads, 
taken by mistake for pills. 





A certain American college, having voted 
through its trustees to admit women to its edu- 
cational privileges, has become alarmed on learn- 
ing that the girls in a well-known institution 
consume daily two barrels of flour, five barrels 4 
of potatoes, one barrel of coffee, one barrel of 


soup. pounds of poultry, 180 pounds of roast, 
beef, quarts of milk, 160 quarts of ice-cream, 
and 800 eggs. 





Only one American vessel passed through the 
Suez Canal in 1870. The whole number that 
went through was 461, of which 319 were Brit- 
ish and 75 French. 


Thérése Gambardella, a girl of thirteen, has 
been discovered in Vienna, and is instanced as a 
splendid illustration of the Darwinian theory. 
She is enveloped in a hairy covering, even her 
forehead being overgrown with fur-like hair. 
Her head resembles that of a monkey, so also 
her jaws and teeth, and she is as restless and 
agile as one of the amusing specimens found in 
museums. Such is the report. 





Not a single volume was saved from the Lou- 
vre Library—so say correspondents from Paris. 
But all the other great libraries of Paris, with 
the exception of that of the Hotel de Ville, have 
been preserved. It is somewhat singular that 
both of the libraries which have been destroyed 
contained many books donated by Americans. 
Some years ago Mr. Mottley, an American who 
had long resided in Paris, left to the emperor 
the whole of his valuable collection of books. 
These were placed in the Louvre Library, which 
was not open to the public, and there they re- 
mained almost totally unknown, even by Mr. 
Mottley’s own countrymen. A large recess at 





out of which you took the bank-notes ?” 
“Yes, Sir.” 


one end of the library contained Mr. Mottiey’s 


some marble bust of the donor. Besides Mr. 
Mottley’s books the Louvre Library had recent- 
ly acquired a very complete collection of edi- 
tions of Petrarch, and works relating to the life 
of that poet. There was also a collection of 
paintings on vellum by Redouté, one of the 
most celebrated painters of flowers that France 
has ever produced. The library of the Hotel de 
Ville contained about 6000 volumes which had 
been presented by different States of the Union. 
It was also rich in works relating to the history 
of Paris and the cities of France in generai. 
Many important manuscripts had, under the em- 
pire, been removed from the Hotel de Ville and 
ars in other libraries, where they are now in 
safety. 





Vitality will sometimes remain in a bit of 
wood an incredibly long time. Not long ago a 
Boston lady, having occasion to use a support 
for an ivy plant which she was raising in a pot, 
took an old grape-vine cane and thrust it into 
the earth. Some time afterward, wishing to re- 
move the ivy, she pulled up the old cane, and 
found to her astonishment that it had sent out 
shoots and was making vigorous efforts to root 
itself by the side of the ivy. This bit of grape- 
vine had been used for a long time as a cane, 
and for years which no one in the family could 
number had been lying about the house. 





The Agricultural Society of Breslau, Germany, 
offers a prize of $700 in gold for the steam-plow 
apparatus which will work best at trials to be 
made on the farms near that city this summer. 





The Atlantic cable of 1866 has now been so re- 
paired that it is in a better condition than it 
ever was before. Ninety miles of heavy new 
cable has been laid, from the point where the 
splice was made with the submerged portion di- 
rect to Newfoundland, across the most rocky 
and dangerous section of the whole distance 
from Heart’s Content to Valentia. The cable 
of 1865 has also been repaired, so that now all 
three of the submarine telegraph lines are in 
working order. 





In the first annual report of the Fire De- 
partment of the city of New York, horses re- 
ceive an honorable mention. Over one hun- 
dred and eighty belong to the Department, and 
these, being systematically rs fed, and 
exercised, have proved equal to the hardships 
of the service, and have also retained their good 
looks. Horses placed in the Department soon 
become familiar with their duties, recognizing 
the alarm signal, Seg into the excitement 
of rapid preparation, and taking their places, 
when harnessed, at the pole or in the shafts, 
with but little assistance, within from twelve to 
twenty seconds after the signal sound. 





An old-fashioned pound—at least we infer it 
to be of the ancient style—has been re-estab- 
lished in Washington. At the close of the first 
day of his duties the new pounc -master had 
collected cattle enough to stock a farm. 





We are informed by a reliable exchange that 
a@ woman has been lecturing in a Minnesoia vil- 
lage on the evil consequences of the use of 
“corsets, tobacco, and whisky,’’ with such ef- 
fect that every man in town has left off wearing 
corsets, and most of the women have quit chew- 
ing tobacco and drinking whisky. 





Feodor Kanika is a Russian pretender who 
professes to be in direct communication with 
the Deity, and to have been appointed to pre- 

are an earthly ‘‘ paradise” for his followers. 
No poor people, however, can gain admittance 
to this paradise, for it is necessary to pay five 
thousand rubles before one becomes a member 
of the sect, after which various premiums are 
demanded as a condition of promotion. The 
fund thus accumulated is, according to the stat- 
utes of the society, to be employed in the con- 
quest of Constantinople, which the founder pre- 
dicts will take place on the emperor’s birthday 
(the 29th of April) in the year 1873. 





The wife and children of that wild adventurer. 
Dombrowski, are in London. It is related of 
the general that when intercession was made 
to him for Mlle. Darboy, the archbishop’s sister, 
he promised to do all that he could for her, 
but that he was surrounded by a set of ruthless 
ruffians who would not listen to reason. “I 
know that I must die,” he said, ‘‘for these men 
will not follow me, though I have taught them 
to fear me. I care not, for 4 wife and children 
are in safety in London.”” When he had obtain- 
ed the order for the liberation of Mlle. Darboy he 
said to the person to whom he delivered it, ‘‘ Get 
the lady away directly, for if these savages catch 
her they will devour her with their other prey.” 





There is good promise of an immense peach 
crop this year. Thestrawberry season was never 
so long continued, and the markets are filled 
with various kinds of ripe fruit. The year has 
thus far been remarkable in respect to fruit. 


At the recent commencement of Vassar Col- 
lege the Baccalaureate degree was conferred 
upon twenty-one young ladies. It was also stat- 
ed by President Raymond that the members of 
the alumni were anxious that the degree of 
Master should be bestowed on deserving past- 
graduates, and at a late meeting of the Board 
having the matter under consideration the fol- 
lowing resolutions were adopted : 

Resolved, That graduates who shall have pursued a 
two years’ course of study, submitted to and approved 
by the faculty, shall have passed satisfactorily a thor- 
ough examination in the same, and shall have pre- 
sented a commendable dissertation on some literary or 
scientific subject, shall be entitled to the Master’s de- 


Be. 

er Resolved, That candidates for the Master’s degree 
present themselves for examination on the Wednesday 
preceding commencement, and send in their disserta- 
tion three weeks before commencement. 

Resolved, That graduates of Vaggar College who pur- 
sue studies as resident graduates, in preparing them- 
selves for the examination presented to candidates for 
the degree of Artium Magister, be exempt from the 
payment of the regular fee for tuition. 





“*Mary’s Little Lamb’’ must be “tired out.” 
Besides, it has been very ill used; and if it con- 
tinues to be tormented by so many cruel lines 
we hope the “Society for the Prevention of Cru- 
elty to Animals” will interfere. The poor little 





collection, in the centre of which was a hand- 








thing should have a chance to rest. 
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THE OGRE COURTING. 


jk! days when ogres were still the terror of cer- 
tain districts there was one who had long 
kept a whole neighborhood in fear without any 
one daring to dispute his tyranny. 

By thefts and exactions, by heavy ransoms 
from merchants too old and tough to be eaten, 
in one way and another, the ogre had become 
very rich; and although those who knew could 
tell of huge cellars full of gold and jewels, and 
yards and barns groaning with the weight of 
stolen goods, the richer he grew the more anxious 
and covetous he became. Moreover, day by day 
he added to his stores; for thought (like most 
ogres) he was as stupid as he was strong, no one 
had ever been found, by force or fraud, to get 
the better of him. 

Wirt he took from 
the people was not 
their heaviest grievance. 
Even to be killed and 
eaten by him was not 
the chance they thought 
of most. A man. can 
die but once; and if he 
is a sailor a shark may 
eat him, which is not so 
much better than being 
devoured by an ogre. 
No, that was not the 
worst. The worst was 
this—he would keep 
getting married. And 
as he liked little wives, 
all the short women 
lived in fear and dread. 
And as his wives al- 
ways died very soon, he 
was constantly courting jf 
fresh ones. \ 

Some said he ate his__ |] il Hill 
wives; some said he tor- | a | 
mented, and others that Hl Hi | 
he only worked thém to wy 
death. Every body knew 
it was not a desirable 
match, and yet there 
was not a father who 
dare refuse his daughter 
if she were asked for. 
The ogre only cared for 
two things in a woman 
—he liked her to be lit- 
tle, and a good house- 
wife. 

Now it was when 
the ogre had just lost 
his twenty-fourth wife 
(within the memory of 
man) that these two 
qualities were eminent- 
ly united in the person 
of the smallest and 
most notable woman of 
the district, the daugh- 
ter of a certain poor 
farmer. He was so poor 
that he could not afford 
properly to dower his 
daughter, who had in 
consequence remained 
single beyond her first 
youth, Every body felt 
sure that Managing 
Molly must now be 
married to the ogre. 
The tall girls stretched 
themselves till they 
looked like May-poles, 
and said, ** Poor thing!” 
‘The slatterns gossiped 
from house to house, 
the heels of their shoes 
clacking as they went, 
and cried that this was 
what came of being too 
thrifty. 

And sure enough, in 
due time, the giant wid- 
ower came to the farm- 
er as he was in the field 
looking over his crops, 
and proposed for Molly 
there and then. ‘The 
farmer was so much put 
out that he did not know 
what he said in reply, 
either when he was say- 
ing it or afterward, 
when his friends asked 
about it. But he re- 
memliered that the ogre 
had invited himself to 
sup at the farm that day 
week, 

Managing Molly did 
not distress herself at 
the news. 

** Do what I bid you, 
and say as I say,” said 
she to her futher; ‘‘and if the ogre does not 
change his mind, at any rate you shall not come 
empty-handed out of the business.” 

By his daughter's desire the farmer now pro- 
cured her a large number of hares, and a barrel 
of white wine, which expenses completely emp- 
tied his slender stocking. Molly herself went 
round to all her neighbors, and borrowed a lot 
of new household linen, with which she filled 
the kitchen shelves., 

On the day of the ogre’s visit she made a de- 
licious and savory stew with the hares in the 
biggest pickling tub, and the wine-barrel was set 
on a bench near the table. 

When the ogre came Molly served up the 
stew, and the ogre sat down to sup, his head 
just touching the kitchen rafters. The stew was 
perfect, and there was plenty of it. For what 
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Molly and her father ate was hardly to be count- 
ed in the tubful. The ogre was very much 
pleased, and said, politely : ; 

‘I’m afraid, my dear, that you have been put 
to great trouble and expense on my account. I 
have a large appetite, and like to sup well.” 

**Don’t mention it, Sir,” said Molly. ..‘‘ The 
fewer rats the more corn. How do you cook 
them ?” 

** Not one of all the extravagant hussies I have 
had as wives ever cooked them at all,” said the 
ogre; and he thought to himself, ‘‘ Such a stew 
out of rats! What frugality! What a house- 
wife !—I suppose aa spin?” he inquired. 

Molly held out her hand, in which was a linen 
towel made from the last month’s spinnings, and 
said, ‘‘ All that came off my wheel last month.” 
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‘*T should never dream of giving a dowry with 
Molly,” said the farmer, boldly. ‘* Whoever 
gets her gets dowry enough. On the contrary, 
I shall expect a good round sum from the man 
who deprives me of her. Our wealthiest farmer 
is just widowed; and ‘therefore sure to be in a 
hurry for marriage. He has an eye to the main 
chance, and would not grudge to pay well for 
such a wife, I'll warrant.” 

‘*T am no churl myself,” said the ogre, who 
was anxious to secure his thrifty bride at any 
price; and he named a large sum of money, 
thinking, ‘‘ We shall live on rats henceforward, 
= the beef and mutton will soon cover the 

owry.” 

‘*Double that, and we'll see,” said the farmer, 
stoutly. But the ogre became angry, and cried : 
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AT THE LETTER-BOX. 


But as her hand was toward the shelves, the 
ogre thought that all the linen he saw there was 
from thread of her spinning ; and his admiration 
grew every moment. ~ 

When he broached the wine he was no less 
pleased, for it was of the best. 

“*This, at any rate, must have cost you a great 
deal, neighbor,” said he, drinking the farmer's 
health as Molly left the room. 

‘*T don’t know that rotten apples could be bet- 
ter used,” said the farmer ; ‘‘ but I leave all that 
to Molly. Do you brew at home?” 

‘* We give our rotten apples to the pigs,” growl- 
ed the ogre. ‘‘ But things will be better order- 
ed when she is my wife.” 

The ogre was now in great haste to conclude 
the match, and asked what dowry the farmer 
would give his daughter. 





‘* What are you thinking of, man? Whois to 
hinder my carrying your lass off without ‘with 
your leave’ or ‘by your leave,’ dowry or none?” 

‘* How little you know her!” said the farmer. 
‘*She is so firm that she would be cut to pieces 
sooner than give you any benefit of her thrift un- 
less you dealt fairly in the matter.” 

‘© Well, well,” said the ogre, ‘‘let us meet 
each other.” And he named a sum larger than 
he at first proposed and less than the farmer had 
asked. This the farmer agreed to, as it was 
enough to make him prosperous for life. 

‘* Bring it in a sack to-morrow morning,” said 
he to the ogre, ‘‘and then you can speak to 
Molly ; she’s gone to bed now.” 

The next morning, accordingly, the ogre ap- 
peared, carrying the dowry in a sack, and Molly 
came to meet him. 
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‘*There are two things,” said she, ‘‘I would 
ask of any lover of mine—a new farm-house, built 
as I should direct, with a view to economy, and 
a feather-bed of fresh goose feathers, filled when 
the old woman plucks her geese. If I don't 
sleep well I can not work well.” 

““That is better than asking for finery,” 
thought the ogre; ‘‘ and, after all, the house will 
be my own.” So to save the expense of labor he 
built it himself, and worked hard day.after day, 
under Molly’s orders, till winter came. Then it 
was finished. 

** Now for the feather-bed,” said Molly. ‘*I’ll 
make the ticking, and when the old woman 
plucks her geese I'll let you know.” 

When it snows they say the old woman. up 
yonder is plucking her geese, and so at the first 

snow-storm Molly sent 
for the ogre. 

‘Now you see the 
feathers falling,” said 
she, ‘‘so fill the bed.” 

‘**How am I to catch 
them ?” cried the ogre. 

“Stupid! don’t you 
see them lying there in 
a heap?” cried Molly. 
**Get a shovel, and set 
to work,” 

The ogre accordingly 
carried in shovelfuls of 
snow to the bed, but as 
it melted as fast as he 
put it in his labor never 
seemed done. Toward 
night the room got so 
cold that the . snow 
would-not melt, and now 
the bed was soon filled. 

Molly hastily covered 
it with sheets and blank- 
ets, and said : 

“Pray, rest here to- 
night,.and tell me if the 
bed is not comfort itself. 
To-morrow we will be 
married.” 

So the tired ogre lay 
down on the bed he had 
filled, but, do what he 
would, he could not get 
warm. ; 

“The sheets must be 
damp,” said he; and in 
the morning he woke 
with such horrible pains 
in his bones that he 
could hardly move, and 
half the bed had melted ., 
away. ‘It’s no use,” 
he groaned; ‘‘she’s a 

‘very managing woman, 
but to sleep on such a 
bed would be the death 
of me.” And he went 
off home as quickly as 
he could, before Man- 
aging Molly could call 
upon him to be married; 
for she was so managing 
that he was more than 
half afraid of her al- 
ready. 

When Molly found 
that he had gone she 
sent the farmer after 
him. 

‘What doeshe want?” 
cried the ogre when they 
told him the farmer was 
at the door. 

. ‘* He says the bride is 
waiting for you,” was 
the reply. - 

“Tell him I’m too ill 
to be married,” said the 
ogre. 

But the messenger 
soon returned. 

‘*He says she wants 
to know what you will 
give her to make up for 
the disappointment.” 

‘*<She’s got the dowry, 
and the farm, and the 
feather - bed,” groaned 
theogre. ‘* What more 
does she want ?” 

But again the messen- 
ger returned. 

‘*She says you've 
pressed the feather-bed 
flat, and she wants some 
more goose feathers.” 

‘“There are geese 
enough in the yard,” 
yelled the ogre. ‘* Let 
him drive them home; 
and if he has another 
word to say, put him 
down to roast.” 

The farmer, who overheard this order, lost no 
time in taking his leave, and as he passed through 
the yard he drove home as fine a flock of geese 
as you will see on 2 common. 

It is said that the ogre never recovered from 
the effects of sleeping on the old woman’s feath- 
ers, and was less powerful than before. u 

As for Managing Molly, being now well dow- 
ered, she had no lack of offers of marriage, and 
was soon mated to her mind. 





Removat of. Movtp rrom Lrvyen. — Spots 
of mould on fabrics can, it is said, be removed 
from cotton or linen by first rubbing them over 
with butter, and afterward applying potassa 
moistened with a little water, and then rubbing 
the spot, when all traces’ of it will disappear. 
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HARPER'S BAZAR. 








Knitted and Reed Salad Rinser. 


Tris salad rinser is knitted; always going forward, with coarse gray 
thread and coarse white knitting cotton, on five wooden knitting-needles, 
and is furnished with hoops of Spanish reeds. At the upper edge of the 


salad rinser is a handle covered with thread and knitting cotton. 


the knitted work at the middle of the bottom, and with single gray thread 
make a foundation of 16 st. (stitches), close these in a ring, and then work 
with gray double thread two rounds, all knit plain, leaving the number of 






Fig. 1.—Gray Orcanpy Garpen Har. 
For pattern and description see Supplement, No. XX., Figs, 45-47. 


stitches unchanged. Now lay on the white cotton, and with this 
work the 3d and 4th rounds.—All purled. 5th round.—Always 
alternately purl two together, throw the thread over twice. 6th 
round.—All purled; work four stitches on every two threads 
thrown over—one of these stitches knit plain, one purled, one knit 
plain, and one purled. 7th round.—All purled without widening. 
8th-14th rounds.—With gray thread, all knit plain. 15th-19th 
rounds.—With white cotton, like the 3d-7th rounds, but in the 
18th round work, instead of 4 st., only 3 st. on every two threads 
thrown over; one of these st. knit plain, 1 st. purled, and 1 st. 
knit plain, 20th-26th rounds.—With gray thread, all knit plain. 
27th-31st rounds.—With white cotton, like the 8d—-7th rounds, 
but in the 29th round throw the thread over once only, instead 
of twice; in the 30th round work only one stitch on each thread 
thrown over, so that the number of stitches is unchanged. 
32d-38th rounds. —With gray thread, all knit plain. Now again 
lay on the white cotton, and work’ the 39th-41st rounds all purled, 
the 42d round as follows: > Purl two together, purl two together, 
throw the thread over 
twice, and repeat from 
*. 43d round.—All 
purled; on every two 
threads thrown over 
work 1 st. knit plain, 
1 st. purled.’ 44th 
round.—>* Purl 2 st. 
together, throw the 
thread over twice, purl 
2 st. together, and re- 





lig. 3.—Wueat ror Gray ORGANDY 
GarvEN Hart. 


closed ina ring. A reed forty-six inches long, closed in a 
similar manner, is passed through the holes of the 58th 
round; and a reed thirty-seven inches and one-fifth long 
through the holes 
of the 87th round. 
Furnish the upper 
edge of the salad 
rinser with a han- 
dle, as shown by 
the illustration ; 
this handle con- 
sists of two pieces 
ot Spanish reeds 





Tapestry FounpaTIon For Suir- 
PERS, ETC. 
Description of Symbols: 8 Green; & ist (dark- 
est), @ 2d, © 3d, O 4th (lightest), Fawn (the 
last silk). 
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Corner oF Tapestry Borprr For Covers, Cusnions, Rucs, ETc. 


peat from +. 45thround.—Like the 43d round. 46th 
and 47th rounds.—Like the 42d and 43d rounds ; but 
in the 47th. round, instead of working 2 st. otily on 
every two threads thrown over, work 3 st. : 1 st. plain, 
1 st. purled, and 1st. plain. 48th round.—All purled. 
49th-55th rounds.—With gray thread, all knit plain. 
56th-60th ronnds.—With white cotton, like the 27th- 
81st rounds. 61st-67th rounds.—With gray thread, all knit plain. 68th-77th rounds.—With 
white cotton, like the 39th-48th rounds. 78th-84th rounds.—With gray thread, all knit plain. 
85th-89th rounds.—With white cotton, like the 27th-3lst rounds; then cast off. Work a row 
of scallops on the upper edge of the salad rinser with gray cord. Then pass a Spanish reed thirty- 
seven inches and one-fifth long through the holes of the 29th round; slope off the ends of this 
reed, and tie them over each other to a length of two inches and four-fifths, so that the reed is 


Begin 





Fig. 4.—MANNER OF MAKING WHEAT 
FoR GARDEN Hart. 


KNITTED AND REED SaLap RInsER, 








Fig. 2.—ScaLtopep Strip ror Gray Orcanpy Garpen Hat. 





light of heart and supple of spine, a sort of human 
butterfly, gay, polite, and, I_am afraid, frivolous, all 
bows and grins and good-humor. 
ah! he comes out of quite another sized pigeon-hole, 
and capers to a different and less lively tune. He is 
a grotesque and eccentric personage, who invariably 
realizes enormous fortunes by exporting little pen- 
knives, who drinks raw rum, suffers from spleen, and has red whiskers of fabulous proportions. His 
wife and daughters still, in defiance of the tyranny of fashion, wear green veils and preposterous 
bonnets of Dunstable straw, and have front teeth of alarming length and prominence. 

The truth, often unwelcome, is that a clear and sharp distinction between the qualities of differ- 
ent nations is, from its nature, hopeless. 
separate, like a well-defined frontier, the characteristics of one group of nations from those of an- 


ae 


twenty inches long each, which are joined by covering them with gray 
thread and white cotton, as shown by the illustration. The handle is fast- 
ened to the salad rinser by means of gray thread. 


Tapestry Foundation for Slippers, etc. 


Tus foundation is suitable for shoes, pockets, sewing-weights, pin- 
cushions, etc. ; it is worked in cross stitch on canvas, with worsted and 
silk, in the colors given in the description of symbols. 


Fig. 1.—Burr Orcanpy Garpen Hat. 
For pattern and description see Supplement, No. XIX., Figs, 42-44, 


Corner of Tapestry Border for Covers, Cushions, 
gs, etc. 

Tus border is worked in cross stitch on canvas with zephyr 
worsted and filling silk. Use coarse or fine canvas, according to 
the purpose for which the border is intended. The colors are 
given in the description of symbols. 





NATIONAL CHARACTERISTICS. 


OTHING is easier, if we are not very particular about the ac- 
curacy of our judgment, than to judge; and this holds good 

with respect to nations no less than to individuals. There is a 
tempting facility in providing one’s self, so to speak, with a set of 
little mental pigeon-holes, in which we can stow away, neatly 
ticketed, our opinions concerning the several branches of the great 
human family. We can pull out at pleasure the puppet that rep- 
resents, say, a Russian, and make him dance in most approved 
Muscovite fashion. There can be no mistake; for is he not a 
Russian, and have 
we not had him in 
our catalogue, duly 
classed and num- 
bered, for many a 
day? So with the 
French. We know 
all about the 
French. A French- 
man, as every body 
is aware, is a being 


Fig. 2.—Frame or Burr OrGANDY 
Garpen Har. 


An Englishnian, 


For pattern and description sec Supplement, 
No. XIX., Figs. 42-44, 


We can not draw a hard and fast line that shall rigidly 


other. Black men and white, red men and brown, have so 
much in common that the points of resemblance very much 
outnumber those of contrast. Not only were there heroes 
before Agamemnon, but in far-away parts of the earth, and 
among races reputed barbarous, no doubt there existed in 
Homer's days of eld as much valor, wisdom, and merciful 
self-restraint as did honor to the bravest and the wisest in 
that memor- 
able leaguer 
before Troy. 
Still we are 
not all alike, 
not stamped 
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Description of Symbols: ® Dark Green; ® 1st (darkest), © 2d (lightest), Reddish-Brown; = Red; & ist (darkest), & 2d, ! 3d (lightest), Fawn (the last silk); & Black. 
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with the wearisome ity of so many newly 
minted shillings. Men and women are as 
various as the coins in some numismatist’s collec- 
tion, where in the same drawers lie the antique 
doubloon, the *‘ broad piece,” so many pieces 
of which buccaneering Drake brought home to 
Plymouth, and the eg i Seri where the 
Spanish gold ounce, or massive mohur of 
Mogul coinage, jostles the oblong gold itzebues 
of Japan, or the queer white platinum eagles, 
worth ever so many rubles apiece, which bear the 

“stamp of the Czar Nicholas. There are subtile 
distinctions worth remembering between the in- 
habitants of different provinces. There are more 
salient features in the national character of those 
whom alien speech and creed, whom seas and 
mountains, keep asunder. 





ANSWERS 7'0 CORRESPONDENTS. 


Luruesanna.—As you have been wearing deep 
mourning for a year, yon can wear a white crape, or 
an organdy dress trimmed with many flat pleatings, at 
the wedding of your friend. Black tulle over silk is 
worn for evening dress by ladies who object to white 
toilettes. 

Mas. M. 8. D.—We do not know where you can ob- 
tain the shadow pictures like the cutting sent us,—The 
Apron-Polonaise pattern sent you has the effect of a 
French waist with an over-skirt. 

Mrs. G.—It is not absolutely necessary to flounce 
your grenadine. It will be very pretty made as you 
suggest. 

B. R.—You did not inclose the samples about which 
you ask information.—Crumb-cloths should be taken 
up after every meal, though many persons do not re- 
move them so often.—Any florist will advise you about 
the flowers for your bay-window.—Linen casaques may 
be made by the Apron-Polonaise Suit pattern illustra- 
ted in Bazar No. 18, Vol. IV., or by the polonaise in 
No. 44, Vol. III. They will be much used this sum- 
mer, and are very stylish when worn over silk. 

Mus. H. M‘F.—Trim your brown poplin with ruffles 
of the same headed by bias silk bands of darker brown. 
Hints for making and trimming the cut paper pattern 
suite are always given in the Bazar which they accom- 
pany. Let your child's dress come half-way between 
the knee and ankle. Use dark brown worsted braid 
for trimming child’s buff linen. The low Gabrielle and 
sacque will be suitable, also the little dress illustrated 
in Bazar No. 25, Vol. IV. Read New York Fashions 
accompanying that number for hints about children’s 
clothes, 

F. E. N,—It will take eight or nine yards of linen 
three-fourths of a yard wide to make a linen duster by 
the Water-proof Cloak Suit pattern illustrated in Ba- 
zar No. 11, Vol. IV. 

F. A. W.—Straw gypsy bonnets, English turbans, 
and broad-brimmed flats are the fashionable head cov- 
erings. Read New York Fashions in Bazar No. 24, 
Vol. IV., for further information.—“ General Average” 
was published in Harper's Monthly for June, We can 
not republish it in the Bazar. 

Mrs. W. E. H.—The Short-Sacque Suit pattern illus- 
trated in Bazar No. 17, Vol. LY., will suit you.—A lady's 
own delicacy is the only guide we know of for such 
matters. \ 

Manrora.—It is useless to complain of inattention to 
letters addressed to this column. We reply at our ear- 
liest convenience, and can not do better.—A yard and 
a quarter of cashmere will make your hood. For your 
suit use Traveling Dress Suit pattern illustrated in 
Bazar No. 21, Vol. IV. For your organdy basque and 
train you will require from six to eight yards, accord. 
ing to the amount of side-pleated ruffles you put on it. 

Maevus.—Get Banting’s book on corpulency, and fol- 
low his method for reducing flesh. 

Mus. C, A. M‘F.—We know nothing of the fluting 
sticks you mention. The most stylish ruffling is kilt- 
ing, or flat pleats all ironed one way. 

A. W. 8.—Make your black poplin dress a demi-train 
and basque trimmed with ruffies of the same. For the 
green poplin suit use cut paper pattern of the Postil- 
fon-Basque Suit illustrated in Bazar No. 15, Vol. IV. 

B. anv P.—The white checked sample should be made 
ashort suit, with over-skirt and sacque, like that in the 
Short-Sacque Suit illustrated in Bazar No. 17, Vol. IV. 
Trim with plain muslin pleated ruffles. 

Inrerroeatory.—The pattern of Postilion-Basque 
Suit sent you is appropriate for your blue striped silk. 
Trim with ruffles edged with narrow blue and white 
fringe. The same basque will answer-for day and 
evening. Peasant basques, like that in Peasant Basque 
Walking Suit illustrated in Bazar No. 34, Vol. IIL, are 
much worn. A New York modiste would use white 
silk of a8 good quality as your striped sample for lin- 
ing the basque, but white twilled muslin or linen will 
answer. The gray pongee will look well made by Trav- 
eling Dress Suit pattern in Bazar No. 21, Vol. IV. 

H. C.—Your gray sample is not Irish poplin, but very 
poor Japanese poplin. Trim it inexpensively with 
bands of the same, piped with black silk, and take care 
to keep it dry, as water ruins it. A basque and demi- 
trained house dress would be the best plan for making 
it. The black stuff will make a pretty apron-polonaise, 
trimmed with narrow silk ruches, 

L. L. W.—Your sample is not the grenadine now 
fashionable for dresses, but there is no better way of 
making it than over a tight silk lining. The silk sam- 
ple is called Armure silk. 

Mrs. W. L.—Giaour is pronounced as if spelled 
djiur.—If you choose-you can gather the back breadths 
of the burnouse over-skirt instead of letting them 
hang, though the last plan is very stylish. This will 
not require any other change in the over-skirt. A 
sacque of piqué with embroidered ruffle will be pretty 
for your little girl of three years. 

A Perpiexep Moturr.—A gored or bias skirt, or a 
straight skirt of three widths, plain in front, the rest 
in kilt or box pleats extending all the length of the 
skirt, is worn by boys of three, with linen shirt waists, 
in the house, and jackets to match the skirte for the 
street. We give cut paper patterns of children’s cloth- 
ing. White or buff corded piqué and linen are the 
fashionable materials for such suits, 

Mrs. C. M. G.—Your ideas about the darts in the 
postilion and the skirt breadths are all right. 

Mrs. A. M.—Your hand should not rest on the table 
when eating.—Your white alpaca suit will be pretty 
for church any where but in a city. 

Svusan.—Make your organdy with two skirts, ruffied, 
and a basque, or else a French waist—that is, a full 
blouse, or infant’s waist, gathered to a belt. 

Dotum.—Read answer above to “Susan.” Another 
French waist. has two darts in front, while the back is 
broad, and held by a gathering string. 

Miss D. L. S. failed to send her bust measure; con- 
sequently we can not send pattern. 





Mrs. H. J. H.—Your pretty piqué will look best made 
by the ue Suit pattern illustrated in Bazar 
No. 17, Vol. IV.,and trimmed with bias bands of the 
same, piped with purple percale, or else pleatings of 
the piqué or of white muslin. 





IMPORTANT FOR LADIES TO KNOW. 


Tuey can clean all kinds of Clothing, either 
silk, woolen, or cotton, Kid Gloves, Point Lace, 
etc., perfectly by using Fragrant Sapoliene. It 
removes Paint, Grease, Tar, etc., instantly, with- 
out the least injury to the finest fabric, is as clear 
as water, no trouble to use, dries instantly, and 
leaves a rich perfume. Sold by all Druggists. 
—[{Com.] 











THOSE WHO SUFFER from nervous irritations, 
itching uneasiness, and the discomfort that fol- 
lows from an enfeebled and disordered state of 
the system, should take AvER’s SaRSAPARILLA, 
and cleanse the blood. Purge out the lurking 
distemper that undermines the health, and the 
constitutional vigor will return.—[ Com. ] 





Luxury, Health, Economy insured by using 
Dooley’s Yeast Powder. Elegant light Rolls, 
Biscuits, etc., prepared in ten minutes. Dépdt, 
69 New St., N. ¥.—[Com.] 








Hatt’s Vegetable Sicilian Hair Renewer 
cleanses the head from dandruff. Give it a 
trial. —[Com.] 





WIncHESTER’s HYPOPHOSPHITES OF LIME AND 
Sopa will cure Consumption. Try it!—[Com.] 











Copyine WHEEL.—. 
vented Copying Wheel patterns may be transferred 
from the upp ement with the greatest ease. 

a 


the means of the newly-in- 


— 
na 


Wheel is equally useful for cutting patterns of all sorts, 
whether from other patterns or from the garments 
themselves. For sale by Newsdealers generally; or 
will be sent by mail on receipt of 25 cents. 





ADVERTISEMENTS. 


FOR MOTH PATCHES, FRECKLES, 


AND TAN, USE PERRY’S MOTH AND FRECKLE 

LOTION, the —. reliable and harmless remedy for 

removing Brown ‘Discolorations from the skin, Pre- 
ared only by Dr. B. C. Perny, Dermatologist, 49 Bond 
treet, New York. Sold by Druggists every where. 




















po! $1, a Pair of PARIS KID GLOVES, any 
color, shade, or size; 2 buttons, 25 cts. extra. 
For ¢i—The latest style Ladies’ Lace Collar. 
For $i—A Lady’s Lace Handkerchief. 
For $i—The latest style Lace Veil. 
For $i—The Ladies’ Nilsson Silk Tie. 
For $i—A Lady’s Silk Sash. 
Will be sent by Mail. 
JAMES E. MoNALLY & CO., IMPORTERS 
349 Broadway and 28 White St., N. Y. 


Py 4BeEn WARD & CO., Manufacturers 
and wholesale and retail dealers in 
EVERY VARIETY of FURNITURE 
for City and Country Residences, 
Nos. 75 and 77 Spring Street 
Corner of Crosby St., N.Y. 


$10 from 50 cts. 


12 Samples sent ( e free) for Fifty Cents that 
retail sont for Ten I Dollars ) 


R. L. WOLCOTT, 181 Chatham Square, N. Y. 


SEASIDE MUSIC. 


Don’t go to the a a supply. of HITCH- 
COCK’S DIME AND HALF-DIME SIC. Ata 
small cost you can have a fine collection of vocal and 
instrumental pieces. Call at store, or mail $1 00 for 
samples. Address BENJ. W. HITCHCOCK, Publish- 
er, 29 Berkman St., New York Crry. 


Write for Catalogue of 600 pieces—mailed free. 














Pink and White Tyranny. 


RS. HARRIET BEECHER STOWE’S new 
society novel, with character illustrations, will 
be ready July 1st. Price $150. Sent by mail, post- 
paid, by the publishers, 
ROBERTS BROTHERS, Boston. 














Beautifies the complexion by removing Pimples and 
all other disagreeable disorders of the skin. Twenty- 
five cents per box. 


JOHN F. HENRY, Sole Proprietor, 
No. 8 College Place, New York. 


JANTED—AGENTS ($20 per day), to sell 
the celebrated HOME SHUTTLE SEWING 
MACHINE. Has the wnder-feed, makes the 
‘lock stitch" (alike on both sides), and is fully 
licensed. The best and cheapest a, Sew- 
ing Machine in the market. Address JOHN- 
SON, CLARK, & CO., Boston, Mass.; Pitts- 
burgh, Pa.; Chicago, Ill.; or St. Louis, Mo. 


Gr — HORACE WATERS, 
A eat Off er. 481 Broadway, N. Y. 
will dispose of One Hundred Pranos, MELopEons, and 
Oreans, of six first-class makers, including Waters’, 
at RXTREMELY LOW PRICES, FOR OASH, DURING THIS 
wontH, or will take a portion cash and balance in 
monthly or quarterly,installments. 














RIMMEL’S — 
TOILET VINEGAR. 


SOLD BY ALL DRUGGISTS. 


FAR SUPERIOR TO any EAU DE COLOGNE for 
TOILET AND SANITARY PURPOSES. 


In warm weather it will allay the 
daneful effects of piration, and 
gas a deligh’ coolness to the 


One drop will counferact all the ir- 
ritating of Musquito Bites. 

It will relieve n a short time the 
most painful headache. 


.. Special Representatives for the 
United States 


EDWARDES & RUSSELL, 
38 Vesey St., N.Y. 


Get the Best. 
UNION ADAMS & CO., 


No. 637 Broadway, 


HAVE NOW READY 


Gauze Underwear, 
HOSIERY, GLOVES; 


Elegant Neckwear, 
ENGLISH UMBRELLAS, 
SUSPENDERS, 
BATHING SUITS, 


Shirts, Collars, Cuffs, 
DRAWERS, 


AND ARE MAKING ADDITIONS DAILY 











FROM THEIR 
WORKEKROOMS 
eee 
IMPORTATIONS. 
[THEA Ne wa) THEA-NECTAR 
Bs ‘ IS A PURE 


BLACK TEA, 
with the Green-Tea Flavor. War- 
ranted to suit all tastes. For sale 
every where. And for sale whole- 
sale only by the Great Atlan- 
tie & Pacific Tea Co., 8 
Church &t., N.Y. P.O. Box 5506. 
Send for Thea-Nectar Circular. 


GENTS! READ THIS! 

WE WILL PAY AGENTS A SALARY OF $30 
PER WEEK and Expenses, or allow a large com- 
mission, to sell our new and wonderful inventions. 
Address M. WAGNER & CO., Marshall, Mich. 


37 5 A MONTH —Horee and outfit furnished. 
$ Address NOVELTY CO., Saco, Maine. 











A. T. STEWART & C0, 


are offering 
EXTRAORDINARY BARGAINS IN 


LADIES’ READY-MADE SUITS, 
DRESSES, &c., 
from $3 50 each upward. 
Silk and Cloth CLOAKS, Embroidered Cash 
JACKETS, SACQUES, POLONAISES, &c. 
Handsome quality LADIES’ SKIRTS, 9 tucks, 75 cents 
each and upward. 
Embroidered Cambric Flounced do., $8 each upward. 
WEDDING TROUSSEAUX, INFANTS’ WARD- 
ROBES, CHILDREN’S Braided Linen and Pique 
DRESSES, $1 50 each and upward. 
BEAUTIFULLY TRIMMED Leghorn, Chip, and 
Straw HATS, FLOWERS, FEATHERS, &c. 





e 


BROADWAY, 4TH AVE., 9TH & 10TH STS, 





RNOLD, CONSTABLE, & CO., 
Broadway and Nineteenth Street. 
DRESS GOODS. 
Will continue to offer the balance of stock 
AT GREATLY REDUCED PRICES, 
Previous to taking our Semi-Annual Inventory. 
200 pieces Black-Ground Broche Grenadines, 20 cents 
r yard. (Former price, 50 cents.) 
500 1 —— err Jaconets at 15 cents per yard (for- 
mer! i 
300 pieces ya Jaconets at 20 cents per yard (for- 
mer ; 
800 pieces French Organdies at 25 cents per yard (for- 
mer . 
Gamine assore Cloths for Suits, 25 cents per yard. 
Figured and Striped Linen Lawns, in great variety. 


SUN -SHADES, PARASOLS, AND UMBRELLAS, 
in great variety and at Low Prices. 


MANTLE DEPARTMENT. 

Will offer the balance of their Paris and City made 
Silk Mantles, of the latest designs, at a still further re- 
duction, previous to taking their ee | inventory. 

Also, TRAVELING SUITS, DUSTERS, SEASIDE 
WRAPPERS, and WALKING SUITS, in every vari- 
ety of material. 

EMBROIDERED HOUSE JACKETS, THREAD- 
LACE AND LLAMA-LACE SHAWLS, JACKETS, 
&c., &c., at equally low prices. 


MOURNING DEPARTMENT. 

100 pieces BLACK IRON GRENADINES, coarse, 
medium, and fine mesh, pure silk and wool, best Paris 
make and finish, makin; , in connection with their 

resent large stock, the finest assortment to be found 
. the . at prices from 60c. per yard and upward. 

Also, Silk Grenadines, Byzantines, and Florentines, 

at very low prices. 








—_—— 


LADIES’, MISSES’, =: INFANTS’ FURNISHING 


TMENT, 
Complete with every requisite, made, and to or- 
der at short notice, and at MODERATE PRICES. 


N.B.—BRIDAL OUTFITS A SPECIALTY. 


ARNOLD, CONSTABLE, & CO., 
Broadway and Nineteenth St. 








SSS : 








PURIFY THE BLOOD AND BEAUTIFY THE COMPLEXION BY USING 
HELMBOLD’S CATAWBA GRAPE-JUICE PILLS, and 
HELMBOLD’S HIGHLY CONCENTRATED FLUID EXTRACT SARSAPARILLA. . 
’ This is the time to use good blood-renewing, purifying, and invigorating medicines. “* Helmbold’s Fluid 


"4 Seaeere ” and Magny Dacor xtract Pony = Giength one sallonranaes & 
bo Imbo! a uals 1 . : . 
ae as ne-giaas at ded to a pint of water equals the celebrated Lisbon Diet 


coction as made by druggists; and a wine-glass 
—s delightful and healthful beverage. 
e 


ls,” are the best and most reliable. 
ip or de 


Grape-Juice Pill” is composed of Fluid Extract of Catawba Grape-Juice and Fluid Extract Rhu- 


barb. Useful in all diseases 


uiring a cathartic remedy, and far superior to all other purgatives, such as 


salts, magnesia, &c. ‘ Helmbold’s Grape-Juice Pill” is not a patented pill, put up as those ordinarily vended, 


but the result of ten years’ ——— and great care in preparation. 


Safe for and taken by children. 


No nausea; no griping pains; but mild, pleasant, and safe in operation. Two bottles of the “Fluid Extract 


of Sarsaparilla” and one 
from bad blood. 


bottle of the “‘Grape-Juice Pills” are worth their weight in gold to those sufferin, 
, poor complexion, headache, nervousness, wake: 
ties; and to those suffering from broken and delicate constitutions it will 


fulness at night, costiveness, and irregulari- 
ae new blood, new vigor, and 


new life. The ‘Catawba — Pills” are done up with great care and in handsome bottles, and will sur- 


ass all those vended in w 
inglish and French style of manufacturing. All of 


en boxes, and bos pen es ared by inexperienced men, comparing 


with the 
elmbold’s preparations are Pharmaceutical, no* 


a single one being patented, but all on their own merits. Prepared by 
H. T. HELMBOLD, Practical and -Analytical Chemist, 
CRYSTAL PALACE PHARMACY, 594 Broadway, New York; 
PALACE PHARMACY, Gilsey House, Broadway and 29th St., New York; 


TEMPLE OF PHARM 
South Tenth 8t., Philad 


ACY, Continental Hotel, Philadelphia; and 104 
elphia. 


Prescriptions accurately compounded. French, German, and Spanish spoken. Stores open all night. 
P, S.~HELMBOLD’S EXTRACT BUCHU has gained a world-wide fame. 
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MOHAIRS 





It is true and not strange that the prominent 
brands of alpacas which have appeared of late 
years have lost all their temporary popularity. 
The reasons are evident: first, the importers re- 
lied on a name or ticket to sell the goods, with- 
out regard to intrinsic worth; and, second, the 
various brands (whose name is legion) were 
wanting in all the qualities that go to make the 
Diamond (D) Mohair, the only alpaca of which 
any lady should make a dress. The Diamond 
(D) Mohairs are made of pure lustre yarns, and 
always retain their brilliancy and color. They 
do not crease or wrinkle as common alpacas do, 
and are to be had of the leading retailers in the 
United States. 


Waltham Watches. 


We claim for WALTHAM WATCHES more points 
of excellence than are found in those of any other 
manufacture. This is especially the case with those 
made for ladies’ use. In their construction every care 
is taken to insure correct performance, and, although 
of small size, they are remarkably substantial ; in this 
respect they essentially differ from the great majority 
of small foreign watches, which are so slightly made 
that their use, as time-keepers, must be very short and 
limited. The gold cases for these watches are of great 
variety, from the perfectly plain to the most elaborately 
ornamented. Every taste and purse can be suited. An 
examination of our assortment, which is by far the 
largest in the country, is respectfully solicited, and to 
those at a distance we will send our Illustrated Cata- 
logue, on application by mail or otherwise. Please 
state that you saw this notice in Harper's Bazar. 


HOWARD « CO., 


JEWELERS AND SILVERSMITHS, 
No. 865 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


BLEES 


LOCK-STITCH 
SEWING MACHINE 


Challenges the world 
in perfection of work, 
strength and beauty of 
é stitch, durability ofcon- 
struction, and rapidity 
ofmotion. Call and ex- 
mine. Send for circu- 

lar. Agents wanted. 
MANUFACTURED BY 


: BLEES 
\ Sewing Machine Co., 
——— 623 Broadway, N.Y. 


$2 50 A Montheasily made with Stencil and 
Key-Check Dies. Secure Circular and 
Samples, free. 8S. M. SPENCER, Brattleboro, Vt. 


UREKA, “ Ladies’ Friend.” —“ French Enamel,” for 
shirt-bosoms, skirts, &c. Cheaper than starch. 
Send stamp for circular. an & Co., Garrettaville, O. 


Cut Paper Patterns 


LADIES’ AND CHILDREN’S SUITS 
HARPER’S BAZAR. 


These Patterns are Graprp To Fit any Figure, and 
are fitted with the greatest accuracy, THE NAMES AND DI- 
REOTIONS FOR PUTTING TOGETUER BEING PRINTED ON 
EAOH SEPARATE PIECE OF THE PATTERN, 80 as to be ad- 
ag a by the most inexperienced. The bust measure 

taken for Ladies by passing a tape around the body 
under the arms, across the largest part of the shoulder 
blades, and two inches above the fullest part of the 
chest; and for Children, straight around the body 
under-the arms. 


The following Patterns are now ready: 


Vol. IIT. 
POMPADOUR- BASQUE WALKING SUIT...No. 26 
SHORT-BASQUE WALKING SUIT.......... " 28 
TRAINED HOUSE DRESS......... * 30 
POINTED-WAIST WALKING SUIT. 
PEASANT-BASQUE WALKING SUIT.. ie 
TRAINED EVENING — 

























NO 

























seasleesenneseceecvccsocsssccessocccecce © 49 
SINGLE-BREASTED SACQUE WALKING 
RUBE as ccstaecestarsccsaccesaccscesecesesccen © 
Vol. 1V. 
WORTH-BASQUE HOUSE DRESS...........% 1 
LAD¥'S GORED WRAPPER § 


LADY’S TRAVELING SUIT 
MISS'S POLONAISE SUIT 

to 15 =e CS See Sade hcundase ne oS 
GIRL'’S PRINCESSE SUIT (for girl from 2 to Zs 


8 years o) 

CHILD'S GABRIELLE DRESS AND WALK- 
ING COAT (for child from 6 months to 4 
GORE GIOI NG veidcdvaducaccse use Wadddeacestsice ae 


The Publishers will send either Pattern by mail, 
ae on receipt of TWENTY-FIVE CENTS. Nine 

atterns will be sent for $2 00. No patterns separated 
or exchanged. 

In ordering, please mer the Number of paper con- 
taining Suit and send Bust Tvaiere. Dealers supplied 
at the usual discount. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, New York, 








; "ERUIT JARS 
sic 






OF PRESERVING. 


Our Jars can be CLOSED MANY TIMES MORE RAPIDLY 
and Opened More Readily than any other. The lids are but one 
piece, and may be used many times, and fit any of our Jars. 

CHEAPER PRICES ARE ADDITIONAL ADVANTAGE. 


TIN TOPS are the MOST RELIABLE, and, not being in con- 
tact with, they can not injure the fruit. 


PROTECTOR Nou THE HOT WORK 
e 


ASK FOR 


PROTECTOR 
JARS. 


If the nearest storekeeper can not eupply, write for circular 
and prices. We allow T 


COHANSEY GLASS MANUFACTURING COMPANY, 
No. 26 S, SEVENTH STREET, PHILADELPHIA, 
Manufacturers of Fruit Jars, Window Glass, Bottles, and Vials. 


ERAL DISCO to cover expense. 





in all such cases, is P 
ical practitioners in 





these words. 


WEIGH THESE WORDS. 


All who suffer from indigestion, bilious disorde’ 
stipation, or undue relaxation of the bowels, are 
facts, viz.: That the curative operation of 


TARRANTS EFFERVESCENT SELTZER APERIENT, 


roven by overwhelming testimony; that profound med- 
orse it; that analyti 
with the water of the 
system without weaken: g it that it is delightfully refreshing, and that eve 
element it contains is eit! 


nervous affections, con- 
vited to consider these 


chemists pronounce it identical 
reat German Spa; that it purifies and regulates the 


er corrective, alterative, or invigorating. Weig 
SOLD BY ALL DRUGGISTS. 





GETTING UP CLUBS. 
Great Saving to Consumers. 


Parties inquire how to get Me clubs. Our answer is, 
send for Price-List, and a Club form will accompany 
it, with full directions, making a large saving to con- 
sumers and remunerative to Club organizers. 


THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA CO., 


31 & 33 VESEY STREET, 
P.O. Box 5643. NEW YORK. 















—— 
On — 
( 


errs 
od nified b tat 
4 KO} j sisal, 
<) 
Ve Gy WANTED 
& 
Balloo 











é a qin unoccupied territory. 


gFor partieulars address 

Wilson Sewing Machine Co. 

d,Va.; Montgymery’ Ala.: - 

Galveston & Houston, tex ; Sait Francisco, Cal; of 
No. 707 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


H. HENDERSON’S 
FAMILY LIQUOR CASES. 
Each Case containing One Bottle of 

OLD PALE BRANDY, HOLLAND GIN, 
OLD RYE WHISKY, OLD PALE SHERRY, 
FINE OLD PORT, OLD BOURBON. 

Guaranteed Pure and of the ao. a 

PRICE SEVEW DOLLARS. 
Sent by Express C. O. D., or Post-Office order. 
H. HENDERSON, 15 Broad St., New York. 


porter 


[Peas 
v 











r. 
ne , 56 ——- Bt., New York 
5 ISK 0., Chicago; Agents for upporters. 

HARM BALDWIN_& FOY, 


Sele Manufacturers, New Haven, Conn. 


Mow every where, 
= $75 to $250 per month, male and fe- 
= male, to introduce the GENUINE IMPROVED 
© COMMON-SENSE FAMILY SEWING MA- 
SpCHINE. This Machine will stitch, hem, fell, tuck, 
_ quilt, cord, bind, braid, and embroider in a most 
superior manner. Price only $15. Fully licensed 
and warranted for five years. We will pay $1000 
for any machine that will sew a stronger, more 
ex beautiful, or more elastic seam than ours. It 
makes the ‘‘ Elastic Lock Stitch.” Every second 
© stitch can be cut, and still the cloth can not be 
= pnuiled apart without tearing it. We pay Agents 
= from $75 to $250 per month and expenses, or a 
3 commission from which twice that amount can be 
made. Address SECOMB & CO., Boston, Mass. ; 
Pittsburgh, Pa. ; St. Louis, Mo.; or Chicago, IU. 











—~ eS 


Use none but 


TRADE MARK. 


SOUPS AND BEEF TEA FOR THE MILLION. 
Strengthening Nourishment! Economy in house- 
keeping!! LIEBIG’'S COMPANY'S EXTRACT OF 
MEAT, recommended by the faculty, received the high- 
est prizes at Paris, Havre, and Amsterdam ; is supplied 
to the British, French, Russian, Prussian, and U.S. 
Governments. None genuine without the signature of 
BARON LIEBIG, the inventor, on every jar. 
Agents in San Francisco, CHURCH & CLARK; 
New Orleans, E. J. HART & CO. General Agents, 





| J. MILHAU’S SONS, 183 Broadway, New York. 


RELIANCE WRINGER, 


PERFECTED 1871. 


oP Moulton Rolls, 
e e Most Durable; 
RELIANCE, 





Spiral Cogs, 
Easiest Work- 


ss ee ing; 





Curved Clamp, 
Holds Firmest ; 


The Cheapest, 
The Best, 
TRY IT. 


PROVIDENCE TOOL COMPANY, 


11 Warren St., N. Y., and PROV., R.I. 


L(t, Sm, a eel, fe Nh Me. 


A Great Offer.—Every lady desiring an ee 
Sewing Machine can buy one and pay for it in work fur- 
nished at her own home. The Machine will be sent from 
the Principal Office, No. 543 Broadway, New York, or 
may be selected from any Branch Office in the United 
States. Industrious women will find the work profitable, 
and ina few weeks earn enough to pay for the Machine. 
On receipt of three cents, circulars, &c.,will be sent. On 
receipt of 20 cents (which is to pay cost), circulars and 
 aceryw of work will be sent to any address in the 
nited States, Agee te full Name, Town, Coun- 

ty, and State, ELLIPTIC SEWING MACHINE, 
543 Broadway, New York. 


S ECRET of past cay beauty, and beautiful art 
of cur! ae: discovered, Sent 
for10cts. Address Prof. VEY, Garrettsville, Ohio. 


ANTED— AGENTS are wanted to sell 
Brodhead’s History of the State of New York, the 
Second Volume of which has just been published ; 
Bench and Bar, the New and Enlarged Edition; Our 
Girls, by Dio Lewis; Light at Evening Time, by John 
Stanford Holme, D.D.; Autobiography of Rev. Lyman 
Beecher, D.D.; and Morning and Evening Exercises, 
from Mahar of Henry Ward Beecher. Liberal Com- 
missions will be given. Apply, for full particulars, to 
AVERY BILL, Care Harper & Brothers, 
331 Pearl St., New York. 


HARPER'S PERIODICALS. 


TERMS for HARPER’S MAGAZINE, WEEKLY, and 


SPIRALGEAR, @ 
Hise. a) 


i} 


if 
4) 














BAZAR. 
Harper’s Macaztnr, One Year...... $4 00 
Harper's Weekty, One Year...... 400 


Harper's Bazar, One Year...... 400 


Harrer’s Macazine, Harper’s WEEKLY, and Harprr’s 
Bazar, to one address, for one year, $10 00; or any 
two for $7 00. 

An Extra Copy of either the Macazinr, WEEKLY, or 
Bazar will be supplied gratis for every Club of Five 
Sunscrisers at $4 00 each, in one renvittance; or, Six 
Copies for $20 00, without extra copy. 

The Postage within the United States is for the 
Magazine 24 cents a year, for the Werxty or Bazar 
20 cents a year, payable yearly, semi-yearly, or quar- 
terly, at the office where received. Subscriptions from 
the Dominion of Canada must be accompanied with 
24 cents additional for the Macazrng, or 20 cents for 
the Wrrxty or Bazak, to prepay the U. S. postage. 

The Volumes of the Magaztnk commence with the 
Numbers for June and December of each year. Sub- 
scriptions may commence with any Number. When 
no time is specified, it will be understood that the 
subscriber wishes to begin with the first Number of 
the current Volume, and back Numbers will be sent 
accordingly. 

The Volumes of the Wrrxty and Bazar ¢ e 


Valuable New Books, 


PUBLISHED BY 
HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 
&@™ Sent by mail, postage prepaid, to any part of the 
United States, on receipt of the price. 
HARPER'S MAGAZINE for JULY, 1871. 


LITTLE SUNSHINE'S HOLIDAY: a Picture from 
Life. A Book for Girls. By the Author of “John 
Halifax, Gentleman.” With Illustrations by Frilich. 
16mo, Cloth, 90 cents. 





LIGHT: being Part II. of Science for the Young. By 
; acon Asnorr. Copiously Illustrated. 12mo, Cloth, 


HEAT: being Part I. of Science for the Young. By 
; oo Assorr. Copiously Illustrated. 12mo, Cloth, 


LIVY’S ROME. The History of Rome by Titus Liv- 
ius. Books I.-XXX. Literally translated, with 
Notes and Illustrations, by D. Srizian, AM., and 
Cyrus Epmonps. 2 vols., 12mo, Cloth, $3 00. 


SOPHOCLES ex Novissima Recensione GutLieLut 
Dinporri. 18mo, Flexible Cloth, 75 cents. 


RENCH AND BAR. A Complete Digest of the Wit, 
Humor, Asperities, and Amenities of the Law. By 
L. J. Bigztow. New Edition, with Additions. Por- 
traits. Crown Syo, Cloth, $2 00. 


BROUGHAM'S AUTOBIOGRAPHY. The Life and 
Times of Henry Lory Broveuam. Written by Him- 
self. Vol. I., 12mo, Cloth, $2 00. (To be completed 
in Three Volumes.) 


BRODHEAD'S HISTORY OF THE STATE OF 
NEW YORK. Vol. Il. of the History of the State 
of New York. By Joun Romeyn Bropuzav. 8yo, 
Cloth, $3 00. an 


A SMALLER SCRIPTURE HISTORY. In Three 
Parts: Old Testament oy Connection of Old 
and New Testaments; New Testament History to 
A.D. 70. Edited by Wa. Smiru, D.C.L., LL.D., Ed- 
itor of the English-Latin Dictionary, the Classical 
Dictionary, Dictionary of Greek and Roman An- 
tiquities, the Student's Histories, &c. Illustrated by 
Engravings on Wood. 16mo, Cloth; 375 pp., $1 00. 


MOTHERLESS; or, A Parisian Family. For Girls in 
their Teens. Translated from the French of Mad- 


ame Guizot De Witt by the Author of ‘John Hali- 
fax, Gentleman." Illustrated. 12mo, Cloth, $1 50. 


Fresh Novels, 


PUBLISHED BY 





HARPER & BROTILERS, New York. 
WON--NOT WOOED. By the Author of “Bred in 
the Bone,” “A Beggar on Horseback,” ‘One of 
the Family,” ‘“‘Gwendoline’s Harvest,” “ Carlyon’s 
Year,” &c. Svo, Paper, 50 cents. 


HER LORD AND MASTER. By Frontnor Maney. 
at (Mrs. Ross Church). S8vo, Paper, 50 cents, 


RALPH THE HEIR. By Antuony Trou.opr, Au- 
thor of ‘‘Sir Harry Hotspur,” ‘Orley Farm,” “The 
Vicar of Bullhampton,” &c. Illustrated. 8vo, Pa- 
per, $1 25; Cloth, $1 75. 

ANTEROS. By Groner A. Lawrenor, Author of 
“Guy Livingstone,” “Sword and Gown,” &c. 8vo, 
Paper, 50 cents. or 

A LIFE'S ASSIZE. By Mrs. J. H. Rippers, Author 
of ‘Maxwell Drewitt,” “Race for Wealth,” ‘‘ Phe- 
mie Keller,” &c. Svo, Paper, 50 cents. 


OLIVE. By the Author of “John Halifax, Gentle- 
man,” &c. Library Edition. 12mo, Cloth, $1 50. 


THE OGILVIES. By the Author of “John Halifax, 
Gentleman,” &c. Library Edition. 12mo, Cloth, 


THE HEAD OF THE FAMILY. By the Author of 
“John Halifax, Gentleman,” &c. Library Edi- 
tion. 12mo, Cloth, $1 50. 





NEW EDITIONS 


OF BOOKS 
Puniisuyp By HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


WILLSON’S NEW SPELLER AND ANALYZER. 
12mo, 45 cents. 


VESTIGES OF CREATION. 18mo, Cloth, 75 cents. 


BULWER'S NIGHT AND MORNING. 8vo, Paper, 
75 cents. mak 


WILLSON’S PRIMARY SPELLER. 18mo, 20 cents. 


ANTHON’S XENOPHON'S MEMORABILIA. 12mo, 
Sheep, $1 50. nes 


ANTHON’S CICERO DE SENECTUTE. 12mo, 
Sheep, $1 50. ie 


ANTHON'S ZUMPT'S LATIN GRAMMAR. 12mo, 
Sheep, $1 50. 


McQUEEN'S ORATOR'S TOUCHSTONE. 12mo, 
Cloth, $1 25. i 


ADAM BEDE. 12mo, Cloth, 75 cents, 
UD CHAILLU’S AFRICA. 8vo, Cloth, $5 00. 





tz Harrer & Brotuers will send either of the 
above works by mail, postage prepaid, to any part of the 
United States, on receipt of the price. 





with the year. When no time is specified, it will be 
understood that the subscriber wishes to commence 
with the Number next after the receipt of his order. 

When the subscriber’s address is to be changed, 
both the old and new one must be given. It is not 
necessary to give notice of discontinuance. 

In remitting by mail, a Post-Office Order or Draft 
payable. to the order of Harrer & Broturrs is prefer- 
able to Bank Notes, since, should the Order or Draft 
be lost or stolen, it can be renewed without loss to 
the sender. 


Terms ror ADVERTISING IN Harper's PERIOvICALS, 
Harper's Magazine.—Whole Page, $500 ; Half Page, 
$250; Quarter Page, $150—each insertion. 
Ha "g Weekly.—Inside Pages, $150 per Line; 
Outside Page, $2 00 per Line—each insertion. 
Harper's Bazar.—$1 00 per Line; Cuts and Display, 
$1 25 per Line—each insertion. - 





Address HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 








THE TWO 
Great Toilet Articles, 


Are BARRY’S TRICOPHEROUS 
for —- preserving, and renew- 
ing the hair, and BARRY’S SAFE 
HAIR DYE to color any shade 
from a light reddish brown to a 
jet black. 










411 Deformities permanently cured by Dr. J. P. MAN 
Ho. 188 West diet Sts New Tork, Sead tor Clana” 
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a. Ate: 


y is the tenth of a 
dimetixe the ‘Apostle Jotun? 
—Because it is one cent. 


——— eee 
- A: Toast.—Here’s to the 

“Age, , 
age, and dot-age. 





her 
maid at fier o'clock with 
* Come, » get up! 
Here ‘tis Mon nday morning, 


‘ae Mo(u A 
me tn Dek Men IB— 


Some 
un —_ = 
Uittle partial fo binc-eyed 
maidens, Others lke da a 


Pha yed girls the 3 t 
mone have the mos: 
admirers. 
—_————— 
Vorozs or tue Nigut— 
bies. 


——-~4-——__—_ 
“It is rl sologiat Set, " 
eraen ee mo. at 
t is the female Seceatite 
that torments us.” A bach- 
elor would say that it is 
not at all curious, 


—_—_>— 
Nor a Miss—A pretty 
widow. 


ANOTHER SMART 
FOUR-YEAR-OLD. 





smith: he has a little four- 
year-old. S—— was at work 
at his forge the other day 
making harrow-teeth, and 
had about thirty piled 7 
beside the anvil, when Bub 
came in, and stood watch- 
mae e job. 
a what’ 's them ?” 

Those are harrow-teeth, 
am” 

S—— worked away, not 
noticing the boy until he 
heard a laugh, when he 
looked up, and heard him 
exclaim to himself, “ Ho, 
ho! what an awful big 
mouf !” 


_————_——_ 
ProversiaL Putiosoruy 
BY A Muzzy MBTALLIOIAN 
—A four in the hand is 
worth two in a buggy. 


——.—_— 

How much cloth is re- 
quired ‘to make a spirit- 
wrapper? 


_p——_ 
Reavy Monry—Quick- 
silver. , 
A Crryine Sin—Taking 
babies to the play. 


Paturtic.—A Norwich 
authority tells a pathetic 
little story about a pigeon 
which became fastened by 
a long string hanging from 
its leg to a telegraph-wire. 
Two or three cruel boys 
wanted to throw stones at 
it; but a kind gentleman, 
telling them not to hurt the 
poor bird, got a ladder, and 
carefully unwound — the 
string, ode the fright- 
ened, fluttering little creat- 


ure tenderly Tato his bo- 
som while he descended, 
The next evening he re- 
marked that it had made a 
much nicer pie than he ex- 
pected. 
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MARRIAGE NOT AT ALL A LA MODE. 





A WELCOME. 


I hail the spring 
For th gladso ge 
a ng 





t spring is here. 


Ba winter through 
I’ve hankered much 
sade taturs new, 
Green pease, an 
ma Seif gr pala d such, 
Just then, you know, 
awe, 
They do not grow. 


I don’t much care, 
The truth to tell, 

For .cowslip fair 

And’ rapa 4 bell; 
For pale primrose 

Or bluebell sweet— 
For things like those 

One can not eat. 


ye point out 
pleases us— 
The Brosecls sprout, 


The flowers take you. 
> 


S.LEIGuT oF Hanp—Re- 
fusing an “ offer. 


Har a Soverzergn—The 
Prince of Wales. 


—_o——_. 
Carco Extraorprnary. 
—A vessel arrived at New 
York on the 11th ult. having 
on board a hundred cases ‘ 


This Picture represents the Bags: Husband taking out his own Baby in his own Perambulator, to the Admiration of all the Ladies of the Neighborhood, married of cigars, and two cases of 


AT THE ACADEMY. 
YounG Lapy (indignant). “ Now I told you, Papa, this wasn’t the Fashionable Hour. We'll have Nothing 
but these Horrid Pictures to look at until the People come!” 


LLL Tip 


Z = 


z= 


otherwise. 





‘We trust that the Example may be followed more extensively than it has been. 
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dar 
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LIBERTY, EQUALITY, AND: FRATERNITY. 


* Please, Sir, you’re afther forgittin’. your Umberil !” 


i 


hi 





measies. 


MALAPROPOS. 














BOOKS ABOUT TO BE 
PUBLISHED. 
‘See Here!” by the a 
= of “Lo There!” (Lo- ' 


ir.) 

“Light Remarks on a 
— ‘an the at of 
“Dark Sayings on a 

“The Sixth Tumblersor, 
Time the Toddy was Done,” 
by the author of ‘The 
i} . Seventh Vial; or, the Time 
‘| , of Trouble Begun. td 

















———$< —_—_——_ 

The complaint misers 
generally die of is tightness 
of the chest. 


—_~—_ 
How To Serve a Dinner 
—Eat it. 


——_—_—~——— 
Some fishes’ existence is 
ova before it commences. 


—_—_—_—>——_ 
Rarm ConsuMPTION — 
Bolting one’s food. 


_@—— 
A CoMPANION OF THE BATH 
—A sponge. 


——————>>———_ 
Caxes.—Those who are 
compelled to ‘hurry up 
their cakes” may find the 
following variety, prepared 
for various cal ings, con- 
venient to select from: The 
best cake for prize-fighters, 
pound cake; the most suit- 
able for carpenters, plane 
cake; the most relished by 
«loafers, sponge cake; the 
most palatable to boatmen, 
— cake ; the most ac- 
table to hangmen, drop 
cake; the best for farmers, a 
seed “cake; the kind in- a 
dulged in by surgeons, - ; 
ca the ont healthy for 2 * 
plumbers, plumb cake; the ; 
debtor’s cake, short cake; 
the gardener’s cake, the 
hoe cake; the one for sum- 
mer use, the cake Of wt ) 
the one for discount, an 
oat cake; a cake not en- 
1 yed by any one, a stom- 
ache. 





